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“WE LIKE ROSEMARY!” 


Midsummer Musings. 


Now is that glorious resurrection time 

When all earth’s buried beauties have new birth! 
Behold the yearly miracle complete— : 
God hath created a new heaven and earth! 


Hast thou no ime for all this wondrous show— 

No thought to spare? Wilt thou forever be 

With thy last year’s dry flower-stalk and dead leaves, 
And no new shoot or blossom on thy tree? 

See how the pines push off their last year’s leaves, 
And stretch beyond them with exultant bound ; 

The grass and flowers, with living power, o’ergrow 
Their last year’s remnants on the greening ground. 


Wilt thou, then, all thy wintry feelings keep, 
The old dead routine of the book-writ lore, 
Nor deem that God can teach, by one bright hour, 
What life hath never taught to thee before? 


Cease, cease to think, and be content to de; 
Swing safe at anchor in fair Nature’s bay; 
Reason no more, but o’er thy quiet soul 


Let God’s sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 


Call not such hours an idle waste of time— 
Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power ; 

It treasures from the brooding of God’s wings, 
Strength to unfold the future tree and flower. 


And when the summer’s glorious show is past, 


Its miracles no longer charm thy sight, 
The treasured riches of those thoughtful hours 


Shall make thy wintry musings warm and bright. 


— Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 








Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight word» | 


to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Churches and Ministers. 


Minister.—A young minister in good and regular | 


standing, earnest worker, having satisfactory reasons 
for resigning present charge, would be glad to corre- 
spond with pastorless churches, Apply “ D. D.,” Con- 
greygationalist office, Boston. 


General. 


Wanted, some work, or business, or help to obtain a 
few acres of land, for gardening and poultry raising. 
whereby an aged Christian mau can obtaina comfortable 
living for a small family. Address Charles T. Parker, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Position Wanted.- A young lady—college student 
—would lixe the position of secretary, bookkeeper, or 
tutor in Latin and Greek. Testimonials will be given 
as to ability, character, ete. Address “ Student,” care 
of the Congregationalist. 





“WA N'TED.—A partner, Christian man preferred, 


with ten or fitteen thousand dollars capital. Busines~ 
long established, permanent and with unusual prospects 
and possibilities in the immediate future. Inquiries will 
be answered and opportunity given for most full exam- 
ination. A rare chance for young man desiring to enter 
business. Address C., Box 316, New Haven, Ct. 


Tl " The committee appointed by 
1e the National Council to pre- 
a AY ta pare a new Form of Admis- 

N E W sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


A! » . : P - ea > 
printed in convenient form 
For m of as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 
the Congregationalist Leaflet 


Admission | tes 


Seat, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts, ; 100 copies, £2.00. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


SHOPWORN 
BOOKS for sale 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Theological Books. 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. 
Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 1894. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 





The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
HANDBOOK SERIES, issued 
quarterly—No. 1, The Hand- 
book for 1894; No. 2, “ For- 
ward Movements”; No. 3, 
* Organized’ Work for Men and 
Boys”; No. 4, “ Organized 
Work for Women and Girls,” 
will be published 1 Oct. 





Yearly subscription, series for 
1894, 15 cents. Single 
copies, 4 cents 


i> 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4% 


No. 3, 
ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 
pow Soaaey 
No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
CONTAINS: 

institutional Churches. 


Social Settlements. 
Rescue Missions. 





No. 1, THE HANDBOOK. 
CONTAINS: 
Prayer Meeting Topics. 
Daily Bible Readings. 
Information and Statistics. 


i 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Harper’s 
Magazine 


FOR AUGUST Five Outing Features 


MONMOUTH, THE BIGGEST SUMMER SUBURB. 
UP NORWAY’S COAST, THE COOLEST TRIP. 
WHICH MUSHROOMS TO EAT—AND LIVE. 

CHICKEN -SHOOTING IN DAKOTA, 

A SUMMER DAY IN CENTRAL PARK. 





Ready July 20 


There are good short stories by Owen Wister, 
Louise Betts Edwards, Richard Harding 
Elsie S. Nordhoff, and Thomas A. 


Davis, 
8 Janvier, besides the usual popular features. 
& A SUBSCRIPTION BY THE YEAR $4. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, N. Y, 


7220 9608 00008008 C0CO 3 

















For Summe f Bright, Breezy, 


and Full of 


Re ad i n g Interest. 


Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
(This is being largely used as a descriptive 
Guide Book to Plymouth.) By FRaANcEs A. 
Humpurey. Pp. 331. Price, $1.25. 














wo Tis tenet malting the far tomod, gory Re ond A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 
stern children with good, broad, gen a 

ideas of life come for a summer’s visit to Plymouth. PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 
They are on the gui vive for every possible explanation Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00 


of the points of historical interest. The stories that 


they tell, and to which they listen, of the first New Eng- COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 


land Thanksgiving, the street of the seven houses, John 
Alden and Miles Standish give most pleasing and in- A new departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 


lelible impressions of our boasted New England history. 
Piymouth and its environments are vividly pictured.” 90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 
: Compiled and adapted by TEKLa ViGNA, $2.00. 
At Mount Desert. ’ 
By Mivprep FarrFrax. Pp. 374. Price, $1.50. 77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works, by O. SINGER, Jr. 
An intensely interesting, well-written story, which . 
Price, $2.00 


includes charming descriptions of this famous region. 
OUTINC SONCS 


Finely illustrated. 


Bertha’s Summer Boarders. A collection of good songs for all outing occasione 
By Linnie S. Harris. Pp. 312. Price, $1.25. 50 Cents, 
A story of what two devoted Christian young people THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


summer. A very suggestive story for those who go away 
for summer outings. 


accomplished in the little village where they spent their a 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Brian’s Home. 
By Fannig E. Newperry. Price, $1.50. 


“The breezy wholesomeness of this story is delight- 
ful. In style it is not unlite Miss Alcott's best stories.’’ 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


ELECT SONCS NO. 2. 
By F. N. PELOUBET, D. D., and HUBERT P. MAIN, 
for the devotional meeting and the Sunday School. 
Cloth, #40 per 100. 


UNNY-SIDE SONCS. 
By Dr. W. H. DOANE. Fresh, sparkling, wide- 
awake Sunday School music. Boards, $80 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 













“yf worth remembering. The 
Y best lead pencil is always 
y,/ the most economical. Oneof 
DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


will last as long as three of the ordin- 

ary kind, and give better satisfaction 

as long as it lasts. Sold by all dealers. 
Send |6c. for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

N. J. 

O 





JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE.— 7hemes: “The 
Fool in Politics”; “Give ’im a Lift’; “The Sham 
Family”; “My Partner”; “Tom an’ Jerry.”—Agent, | 
THE SLAYTON BUREAU, Music Hall, Chicago, | 
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Box D 2, Jersey City, 
COCCOSCSEGO9 








SIX MONTHS for $1.00. 


WE send the CONGREGATIONALIST to any new subscriber 
for six months as a trial subscription for $1.00, or three months 
for 25 cents. The latter part of the year is the best time to 
make use of this offer. 

OLD SUBSCRIBERS WHO SEND US FIVE SIX MONTHS 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY SECURE A COPY OF OUR 


$4.00 BIBLE FREE OF CHARGE. 











Many hundred copies of this Bible were used by us as 
premiums the past winter, and they have given universal 


satisfaction. 


OUR $4.00 BIBLE FREE. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party will leave Besten 8 Sept- mber 3 for a 
Grand Tour of Sixty-Seven Days to 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


The trip will include a week in the National Park, 
ample stops at Seattle, Victoria, Tacoma and Portland 
the Columbia River, the picturesque Shasta Route, and 
extended visits to San Francisco, Monterey, Santa 
a. Los Angeles, San Diego, etc., returning via 

‘olorado. 





Fifty-Eight Summer Trips of Five to Twenty- 
One Days to the Principal Resorts of New England, 
New York and Canada. 

Tour to Colorado and the Yellowstone Park 
August 13; to the Yellowstone Park direct and return, 
September 3. 

A Special European Party will leave New York 
ar oor 4. 

Annual Winter Trips to California once a 
month: OF oftener, begiuning in October. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yel- 
lowstone, European or Summer tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Oppesite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 








The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
iol enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doub’ OM its former capacity. The new Cc 

is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Foon. St in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. | 


CALIFORNIA aa 
ALL POIN TS WEST. 


lly Cc a 


EXCURSIONS 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 

all the year. Elevator, electric bel 8, steam, open fire- 

ype sun- partes and promenade on the roof. Suites 

= roems with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters, 

roquet, lawn tennis, ete. Massage, Electricity, all 

baths and all health appliances. New Turkish pone fo 
sian baths. Send for tliustrated circular. 














‘“*The Congregationalist ”’ 
SERVICES . 


EVENTIDE SERVICES. 








No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 

No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 


; 


@BSOO88888888 


Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 
Four Orders of Worship without special 
themes, suitable for all occasions and 
Jor any sermon theme. 


No. 16, A NATIONAL SERVICE. 





100 Copies, with Music, § pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 





‘The Congregationalist 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recordar founded 1816: The Congregationaltst, 1849 





CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 69 
The Gospel of Fresh Air 69 
Taxation of Churches 70 
After the Strike 70 
Lessons from Paul’s Spiritual Experience 7 
Week in Review 7 
In Brief 73 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
The Interior 73 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Midsummer Musings—a poem 65 
Wild Mag—a serial story. Il. Katherine Pearson 
Woods 75 
Will Yé6u Subscribe? Rey. William B. Forbush 75 
Summer Delight for the Urban Needy 76 
The Waldensians in America. Rey. C. J. Ry- 
der, D. D. 94 


THE HOME: 
Beside the Sea—a poem. Kev. M. L. Gordon, D. D. 79 





Matrimonial Agencies 79 
The Escape from Unhappiness. Kate Upson 
Clark Te 
Injudicious Praise. M. A. G. 80 
The Influence of One. Lucy Elliot Keeler 80 
An Outing Club. D.L. Y. 80 
Maid of the Legion of Honor—a selected poem 81 
The Little Chap—a selected story 81 
Sunday Occupations for Boys and Girls. Mrs. 
Clara Smith Colton 82 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 83 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—Lesson for July 29 M4 
Y. P. 8S. C. E.—Topic, July 29-Aug. 4 a4 
LITERATURE 86 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 88 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Gleanings 85 
Calendar 90 
The Christian Endeavor Annual Convention 90 
Education 92 
An Unjust Charge 92 
Marriages and Deaths 92 
The Business Outlook 93 | 
Definitions 93 | 
The New Slavery—a selection 4 | 
Biographical - 94 
Notices 9% 





THEQ@NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 





The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 





Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
If PAYMENT 1S DELAYED, $3.50. | 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 





RECEIPTS for oueerieiene are indicated by the date | 
of expiration following the “gry address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a ecial receipt is | 
wanted a stamp should be sent wit remittance. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be pa d; but such an order can be 
ven at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the | 
subscription. | 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 centa per Ps ge line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 





Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 





| 
W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. j 
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Church Equipment. 








LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, if 











THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH, 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 








Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary beil 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 
U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
ethuen, Mass. 




















In connection with our 
wholesale business, 
are accustomed to = 


CHURCH ; 
CARPETS 3 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
oo 





John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


@ 858 Washington St. (opp. Boylsten), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
0.0.9.2.0.0,0,0, 0,0, 0,000.00, 0.00088 8) 


Church Sushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘New von wy. 























g@, A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nagy 
catalogue. 





















sim BAILEY’S 

* Compound light-spreading Sil. 

3 \ paceg sree Corrugated Glass aw ¢ 
~ 


REFLECTORS IT\ 
\\ Awonderfal invention for 


SLOT 


aa, 
eI OG > 


for Flectrio 





Handsome 
desizns. 










FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
HAVE te scutc 25. 10001026. 


IRCH, SCHOOL & te PUREST, BEST 
NE 9 


ENUINE 
T-TROY, N.Y.1861/-METAL 
=/ CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 








Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chime s 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. | aac, and Tin, Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 





T] CH BELT MANUFA iM 


the Wer! 
AND 


meen (Ay -- Price an 
Pero: SELL FOUNDEY. BALTIMORE, MD. 








HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
= Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827 





FOR SA LE.—1,000 feet of good ash pews ata very 

ro price if taken at once. Pews of the Portland St. 
Church, Haverhill. Address O. D. Young, chairman 
of committee, 15 Fleet Street. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East MTa STREET, N. -¥. 





THE FISK TEAC HERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton PIl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il.; and Los’ Angeles, Cal. Ivh-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT 0. FI 1sk & Co 








T HEOLO Ga i CAL. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
MOOAR, Apologetics, W. W.LOV EJOY, Hebrew; F. H. 
FOSTER Fheotogy } NASH, Homitetics ; R. R. 
LLOYD, ‘Greek; A. G. WARNER, Socwlogy. Full 
equipment, practic al work. Year begins Sept. 4th. 











MAINE. 





MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY. 
Home gry for Girls. Seminary and other Courses, 
Music, Art. we preparation for college. Re- 


opens Sept. 
Miss H. E DOUGLASS, Prin. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE.’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 
Derry, N.H. The tirst term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific School, Tuition six dollars 
(86.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
#3. 5) to $4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, See. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N. H. Eighty-first year begins Sept. 12, 

1494. All the modern facilities offered by the rec ent 

erection of new buildings. Three courses of study 

Young men and women thoroughly fitted for ihe 

best colleges. Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 

dents. Send fore atalogue. 
W. H. CU MMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 


MASSAC Hu USETTs. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HO/PIE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Maes. Prepares Boys for College. 

Rev. EDW. A. BENNER, 





ss aneacuvantrs, WORCESTER. 
MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Weorcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 





Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fali term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT Dean, 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VRYL- 
ING WILDER BurruM, A.B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBU RY. 

POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, 8. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 18 Newbury St. 


ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3d, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music, 

Mrs, ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All build- 
ings heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1894. 
Address Rev. WM. GALL AGHER, Prin. 


MASsAc HU 18K TTS, REV ERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, 


and its University Courses in Boston. It fits stu- 
dents for various kinds of Christian Service. Ex- 
penses #160 a year. Excellent seashore resort in 
summer, cheap. For Catalogue, = 9 "y Ne 

RE . P. BIXBY. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 39th year Sept.12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
—_ Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
uene 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M. Head 3 Master. 


MAssac HUSETTS, Nort ON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fallterm of the 60th 
sone begins Sept. 13,94. Best of home influences. 

ixcellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 

Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Send tor 
illustrated Prospectus to 

Miss A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, ig agg and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, [x9 Spelv to Miss IDA C, ALLEN Princi- 





pal, Bradford, Mass. 
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THE ‘SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras. 
THIRTY Boys. 


_ It takes something be- ‘ 


and mother and petting ' 
and scolding to bring upa 
boy and make a man of 
him? What does it take? 

It is my business to do it; but 
Iam perfectly willing to tell how 
I doit. I fill him full of alternate 
work and fun from an | our before 
breakfast to bedtime. I make 
him glad to get up, and glad to 
lie down. I make him hungry 
three times a day, and fill him 
chock-full a» often; glad to see 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday ; 
glad of vacation, and glad vite be- 


MASSA cH USETTS. 





Can you do all 
that at home? or any part of it? 

Very well; dont say, then, that 
8 or g or 10 is too young to send 


ginning again. 


him to me. I have to do what I 
can for older boys; but, if I could 
fill my school with 8-year-olds, I 
shouldn’t take one at g; and I 
know my business. 

If interested, write me. Most 
of my boys go to Yale. I keep 
a record of how they get on. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


NEW YORK. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grave 6lst year begins 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens October 4. Kindergarten October 10. 





Sept. 5th. book Gor preparation for any nye od or 
Scientific School. +5 neat 8 admit to various 
W BUILDINGS 


SC HOOL HOUSES admirably ecmipned with labora- 
ories, libraries, and superb MNASIUM. 
por MITORY. rooms en «wife, with every modern 

mprovement, including fire- place in each room, 

Tsol ated and ‘perfectly fitted Intirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. 

DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 

All buildin, heated by on. — playgrounds. 

D. Ww. ARBEROROMBIE. A. M., Prin orcester, Masa 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory oi Music. 


(The Leadin y Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for Ay tig giving full information, 
Frank W. HALE, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 











BERKELEY TEMPLE 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 


For Men and Women. 


This institution provides, at a minimum cost, in- 
struction in al! of the new and oameree methods of 
Christian and Philanthropic work. Special facilities 
for studying the problems of the country church 
city evangelization, home missions, and associated 
charities. Students allowed to engage in various 
kinds of Christian work while pursuing their studies. 
An evening department and a correspondence de- 
partment. Tuition, fifty dullars a year. 

Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, President Board 
ot Trustees; Rev. Lawrence Phelps, Principal. 

A notable list of lecturers and instructors. Send 
stamp for a copy of the Prospectus. Address 


Berkeley Temple Institute of Applied Christianity, 
; STATION A, BosToN, MASS. 


CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares oe any college. Circulars. Early 
—— necessary 
8. L. CaDy ana Miss C. E. CADY, Principals. 











CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 
Simsbury, Ct. College Pepeageety. English 
Courses. French, German, pel eee 

RE . B. MCLEAN, 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 

MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, (t. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 

and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


69th year of Academy, I5th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely bealthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required 

J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 





RHODE ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. #200a year. Septll. Write for illustrated 


catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D.. Principal. 








NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., or i eS 


NEW Youn, | CANANDAIGUA 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates ac opted je 4 leading Colleges and Universities. 

AROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 
WELLS COLLEGE (ohoRa Ny’ 

AURORA, N. Y: 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 











NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥Y. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. at Blosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Saeees. 40th Y 
RLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 





; Seine eapameapereo 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 


SUMMER COURSE IN SPOKEN LATIN 
and Greek at “ Rugby,” Philadelphia. 
June 26 to July 31. Circulars. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richard S. Storrs, D. D. refer 5 W. MeVie pas, | >. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.§ to RR, E. Will 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 
ladies. General and classical course, also = 
tome ana optional, Address Dr. and 
ames R. Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D. ? refer § John Wanamaker. 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. to 2? Mrs. Mary B. Claflin. 








OHIO. 





OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
oe for any ae. (pee Sept. 27th. Ad- 
ress MR. and MRs. D. CABELL, 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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THE @QNGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXIX 


We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.06. Congregation- 
alist to any new sulscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year is the best time to make 
use Of this offer. Old subscribers who send us FIVE 
six months trial subscriptions may secure a copy of 
our $4.00 Bible. Many hundred copies of this Bible 
were used by us aS premiums the past winter, and 
they have given universal satisfaction. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
&, The House of Uur God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worsbip without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


Now ready No. 17, the 


NEW EVENTIDE SERVICE. 

This is a service of general worship, suitable for 
any sermon theme. The thought of the Service is 
expressed in the verse which appears on its title- 
page —‘* Abide with us for it is toward evening ”’; 
but this Service, and the three whic fol'ow it, 
are prepared with the purpose of meeting the de- 
mand which has come to us for a series of services 
without special themes, which can be used upon any 
occasion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


“THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 1894. % 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AnpD BOYS. 

(Now Ready.) 
No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 


Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 
No. 1, THE HANDBOOK, 
Prayer Topics, Readings, etc. 

No.2, Forward Movements, has been received with 
peculiar favor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as it does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropic work. No, 3, as its title indicates, is 
devoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar work for women and girls, will complete this 
valuable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 
paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 
15 cents. 








HRISTIAN Endeavor keeps on its 
prosperous course, always increas- 
ing in volume and power. In its 

thirteenth year its enrollment is over two 
millions, of many denominations, countries 
and races. It maintains the simple standard 
with which it began, of loyalty to Jesus 
Christ and activity in His service. It has 
avoided denominational conflicts and has 
steadily: promoted the strength of local 
churches, It has enlarged the intelligence 
and interests of its members, not only di- 
recting them in practical lines of Christian 
effort in their own communities, but en- 
listing them in missionary labors for the 
world and encouraging them to do their 
full duty as citizens. Their enthusiasm is 
unbounded. Even the great railroad strike 
could not block their way, and the annual 
meeting at Cleveland, as is shown by our 
report on another page, was in every respect 
asuccess. The addresses, prayer meetings 
and plans for the work of the coming year, 
were evidently pervaded by the Holy Spirit, 
and their impulse will be felt for good 
throughout the whole country. There is 
not in the whole world a more cheering 
sign of the coming of the kingdom of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ than the Christian En- 
deavor Society. 


It seems to be practically settled, subject, 
of course, to the approval of the American 
Board at its next meeting, that Rev. Dr. 
J. L. Barton will succeed Rev. Dr. N. G. 
Clark as foreign secretary. Dr. Clark last 
October expressed his purpose to retire 
from active service within a year, and re- 
quested that as soon as possible an assistant 
might be appointed, with a view to his prep 
aration for the full duties of the office. 
Dr. Barton was duly chosen by the com- 
mittee appointed to carry out Dr. Clark’s 
request and has been associated with him 
since the begiuning of the year. Dr. Barton 
had receutly been elected president of Eu- 
phrates College, Harpoot, Turkey, a posi- 
tion for which he is exceptionally fitted by 
his experience as a missionary and his abili- 
ties. But considerations of the health of 
his family make his return to Turkey im- 
practicable at present and doubtful for the 
future. We know of no man better fitted 
in every way for the responsible position of 
foreign secretary of the board than Dr. Bar- 
ton. His appointment is heartily welcomed 
by all the other secretaries and will be espe- 
cially pleasing to Dr. Clark, whose age and 
failing eyesight compel his retirement from 
active duties. But his place in the affection 
of the churches will abide, and no doubt 
his noble service of twenty-nine years will 
be recognized by the board by continuing 
his connection with it as honorary secretary, 
with a reasonable support for the remainder 
of his life. 


Ministerial courtesy is close akin to the 
fruits of the Spirit. Its opposite is as close 
akin to the works of the flesh. When a 
pastor invites a secretary or other repre- 
sentative of a benevolent society to present 
his cause, and after the arrangement is com- 
pleted informs his guest that he intends to 
be absent from home, and goes off ona 
vacation or to supply a pulpit, he does what 
is the opposite of ministerial courtesy. 
When a minister urges an exchange on a 
brother in order that he may suit his con 
venience in visiting a city or attending a 
convention, asking his brother to give him 
time and the money paid for railroad fares, 
he ought at least to find out whether or 
not the arrangement will be equally agree- 
able to both parties. When ministers want 
to lengthen out their vacations by securing 
pulpit supplies near the seashore or the 
mountains, they can hardly do less than 
offer their own pulpits to the brethren to 
whom they apply. Some pastors think that 
if some of their brethren would try offering 
as well as asking, there would be more even 
exchanges and more satisfactory supplies. 


A suggestive contribution to the discus- 
sion on Institutional Churches, by Rev. W. C. 
Merrill, appeared in the Outlook for June 
30. Statistics are given comparing institu- 
tional churches with those conducted on or- 
dinary lines of work. From 1882 to 1887 
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Berkeley Street Church, Boston, received 
on confession a number equal to 11.49 per 
cent of its membership. From 1887 to 1893, 
when it was carried on as an institutional 
church, its gain of members on confession 
was 37.85 percent. Comparing it with the 
Old South Church fora period of four years, 
from 1888-92, the gain of the former on con- 
fession was 32.46 per cent, of the latter 9.63 
per cent. During the same period its 
average percentage of yearly gain was 8.55 
per cent. and of all the Boston Congrega- 
tional churches, 4.98 per cent. As com- 
pared with all the churches in the de- 
nomination, such churches as the Pilgrim 
of Worce ter, Fourth of Hartford and Tab- 
ernacle of Jersey City show a very much 
larger percentage of gains on confession 
than the average. These comparisons are 
not, of course, conclusive as to the greater 
usefulness of the methods of institutional 
churches, but they do indicate that the fear 
lest this form of work may weaken the 
spiritual life of the churches is not well 
grounded, 


THE GOSPEL OF FRESH AIR. 


Lydia Maria Child once said: ‘I always 
told you that not having enough of sun- 
shine was what ailed the world. Make peo- 
ple happy and there will not be half the 
quarreling or a tenth part of the wickedness 
there is.’ The principle involved in her 
words is slowly béing applied to certain 
forms of charitable work, and the world is 
beginning to see that the recuperative 
power of outdoor life and change of scene 
reaches deeper than the physical life. It 
touches the springs of thought and feeling 
and creates a happiness which, besides 
having a positively tonic value, reacts upon 
the moral nature. In confirmation of this 
theory one needs only to read some of the 
touching incidents brought to notice through 
the work of the Boston City Missionary So- 
ciety described on other of our pages. 

Take the typical case of a hard working 
washerwomanp, a *‘ Madonna of the Tubs,” as 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps aptly characterizes 
this class of women, the breadwinner for 
sickly children and a shiftless husband. 
Fifty weeks of hard, unremitting toil does 
more than to wear out tissues and exhaust 
nerves. It yields heartache as well as back- 
ache. It destroys courage, kindles fires of 
bitterness in the soul and rouses resent- 
ment against the so-called privileged classes, 
But let this woman spend the other two 
weeks of the year ina place like Rosemary 
Cottage. Hope revives and her whole men- 
tal attitude changes. In contact with brave, 
unselfish souls she learns that life consists 
not in the abundance of one’s possessions, 
and that even in her own circumscribed lot 
there is room for the exercise of gentleness, 
courtesy, sympathy and faith. Christianity 
is interpreted to her in a new language and 
she begins to spell out its meaning as eagerly 
as she inhales the fragrance of the clover 
dotted meadows. What is true of the labor- 
ing woman is true of the laboring man, and 
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applies with still greater force to the un- 
formed characters of little children. 

Whoever sees in these various forms of 
Fresh Air service only a relief from physical 
discomfort, or at the most nothing but a 
recreative agent, has not fully measured the 
movement. It has an ethical, and even a 
spiritual, value which calls loudly for a gen- 
erous support from all who love their coun- 
try and their fellowmen, 


oe 


TAXATION OF CHUROHES. 

This subject is again attracting consider- 
able attention, partly because of organized 
hostility, with renewed activity, against Ro- 
man Catholicism in this country. That 
there are two sides to this question all will 
admit. But both sides must be clearly 
understood in order to any fair discussion. 
The amount of property in the United States 
in church buildings and equipments is very 
large, being in 1890, according to the census 
report, $679,694,439. But of this amount 
Roman Catholics control only $118,069,746. 
If an attempt by Protestants to weaken the 
power of Catholics were wise under any cir- 
cumstances, it evidently would not be wise 
for Protestants, to advocate for that purpose 
mainly, the taxation of church property. 
The question must be discussed on broader 
ground than this, or it will bring those who 
discuss it into dishonorable strife. 

It has always been the prevailing policy 
in this country to exempt from taxes those 
institutions which exist not for private gain 
but to promote the general public welfare. In 
Massachusetts among things exempted are 
the personal property and the real estate of 
literary, benevolent, charitable and scien- 
tific institutions used and occupied for the 
purposes for which these institutions were 
incorporated; church edifices and furnish- 
ings used only for worship; property belong- 
ing to public schools the income of which 
is used for education; also cemeteries, tombs 
and rights of burial. From the beginning 
of this commonwealth it has been believed 
to be wise thus to encourage religion, learn- 
ing, benevolence and reverence for the dead. 

In recent years an increasing tendency 
has developed so to extend the responsibili- 
ties of the state for the care of the poor as 
to relieve individuals from the burdens of 
charity. The governments, State and na- 
tional, are loudly called on to provide work 
for the unemployed and institutions to shel- 
ter and feed them, It is to be expected 
that this tendency would extend in the 
direction of making the state the almoner 
of all benetits bestowed on its citizens. In 
some States bequests for charitable purposes 
are already heavily taxed before they can be 
paid, It will not be a long step beyond that 
to tax annually the property accumulated 
from private benevolence and used for these 
purposes. This step would still further dis- 
courage individual charity and further tend 
to substitute for voluntary gifts for benevo- 
lence an equably distributed tax on all the 
people. 

We do not believe this policy to be wise. 
We do not believe that the state can by law 
establish or maintain equally among citizens 
the disposition to be kind to their neigh- 
bors, or can thus promote the general pros- 
perity. While we believe that the state 
should relieve want and suffering, promote 
education, culture and religion, we believe 
it should also encourage its citizens to do the 
same in ways and to an extent which the 
state cannot wisely undertake. The safety, 
prosperity and honor of a city, for example, 
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are indicated in no small degree by the 
church buildings, institutions of learning, 
hospitals, libraries and museums of art and 
science it contains, maintained both by 
public and private beneficence. 

We admit that the question whether or 
not these institutions should be taxed is not 
settled. Some hold that a more even dis- 
tribution of public burdens would follow if 
taxes were laid, without exemption or favor, 
upon all property. They would tax the 
property of churches, museums of art, free 
libraries, hospitals and colleges on the same 
principles that all forms of private property 
and business are taxed. The consequences 
of such a change in the methods of raising 
money to carry on government we do not 
propose now to discuss. We wish only to 
call attention to the unfairness of singling 
out church property for taxation among 
the various kinds devoted to the public 
welfare and now exempt. It does not seem 
to us that efforts to deepen the sense of 
responsibility to God and to quicken the 
consciences of citizens need to be checked 
by making those who strive to do this work 
pay for the privilege. Butif all institutions 
intended not for private gain but for the 
public good are made taxable, churches 
will not ask for exemption. 

wo ee 
AFTER THE STRIKE. 

The speedy collapse of the strike was con- 
fidently predicted from its beginning. It 
can hardly be supposed that the leaders did 
not anticipate this result when issuing their 
bombastic proclamations. There is a grim 
sense of humor in the language of the sum- 
mons by one of them to the members of his 
order to quit work, ‘‘to lay down the im- 
plements of toil for a short season.’’ Its 
pathos lies in the fact that for many of 
those who struck the season will not be 
short. But now that the strike has practi- 
cally ended, the period has arrived for seri- 
ous reflection. The experience of the last 
three weeks has revealed conditions before 
imperfectly understood. We propose to 
touch upon a few of the many questions 
which in the coming months will be ex- 
tensively discussed, 

What have been disclosed as the greatest 
dangers to the stability of our government ? 
The lawless elements are stronger and more 
widely extended than had been believed. 
That a great city like Chicago should be 
practically captured by a mob and held by 
it till relieved by federal troops is a very 
serious matter. That mining camps and 
towns from the Interior to the Pacific Coast 
shonld at the same time be terrorized by 
lawbreakers, that the great State of Cali- 
fornia should practically surrender to such 
companies, and that an organization of em- 
ployés should issue manifestoes to the public 
asserting that they had usurped authority 
over the property of their employers and 
should exercise such authority—these are 
facts which must cause continued appre- 
hension. More dangerous still is the sym- 
pathy with lawlessness on the part of those 
who have been chosen to maintain law. 
The people of North Dakota will not for a 
generation forget the mortifying fact that 
when an organized band of men defied the 
laws of the State its governor asked them 
to permit the militia in camp to return to 
their homes. Hardly less disgrace belongs 
to the governors of Colorado and Illinois, 
and to other officers in these and other States, 
What dependence can be placed on such men 
to administer justice when public safety is 
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imperiled? We heartily join in sympathy 
with working men, but we fear the ap- 
parently widespread approval of a portion 
of them in attempts to secure what they be- 
lieved to be their rights by force instead of 
bylaw. Whatis this but utter want of faith 
in popular government? It cannot be denied 
that in more than one State last week the 
people could not be sure of safety except 
by reliance on federal troops. 

What has been gained through these 
experiences? A conviction, temporary at 
least, of the folly of sympathetic strikes. 
No sane person would first knock down an 
innocent man and then insist on his help in 
fighting arealenemy. The strikers first in- 
flicted suffering and loss on a great multi- 
tude of innocent people, and then demanded 
that they join in winning the battle of some 
other strikers against the Pullman Com- 
pany. The conviction has been strength- 
ened, also, that the liberty to work is as 
precious as the liberty to stop work. Many 
a man, with a family dependent on him, 
who, simply because he was ordered to do 
so, has thrown aside, and thus permanently 
lost, the work with which he was satisfied, 
will be slow again to surrender to others his 
liberty to work. The conviction is being 
strengthened that law, even when not the 
best, is to be preferred to lawlessness. Men 
will be more careful about speaking dispar- 
agingly of the social system unless they 
have something definite and practical te 
offer in its place. The capacity for loyalty 
has been impressively shown. The thou- 
sands who abandoned the work on which 
they depended for support, because they be- 
lieved they might thus help to get justice 
for their fellowmen, will not hesitate to 
make sacrifices for the whole country when 
they are persuaded that duty to it demands 
of them like sacrifices. A new sense of the 
interdependence of all the people has been 
awakened, and of the necessity of new leg- 
islation to fit present conditions. Patriot- 
ism has been rekindled and sectional lines 
thrown down. Senators from Georgia and 
Minnesota have mingled their voices in de- 
fense of a common country, and the value 
of our republic bas been newly affirmed and 
newly felt from one end of the land to the 
other. The wisdom, strength and dignity 
of the President and his associates in au- 
thority, in a great emergency, have been so 
shown as to inspire general confidence in 
the stability of government, and the denun- 
ciations which misguided labor leaders have 
heaped on the government have deepened 
this confidence. 


What ought now to be done? The sense 
of personal responsibility for maintaining 
law and order should be everywhere culti- 
vated. Each one’s word and act increases 
loyalty or disloyalty to our country. The 
solidarity of society has been demonstrated 
afresh by these recent experiences. Every 
wrong utterance or deed melts into the 
great mass of wrong which hurts the nation 
and the world. Injustice cannot be done 
to one class without harm resulting to all 
classes. The President's purpose to appoint 
a commission to investigate the causes of 
the strike will be welcomed by all who seek 
fairness and righteousness. The interests of 
capital, no less than of labor, demand that 
the facts should be understood. Neither 
can prosper without the intelligent approval 
of the public. This is a step toward arbi- 
tration which in some form has become 
necessary to settle disputes involving the 
prosperity and peace of the whole nation. 
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Each one also must attend to his business 
as a citizen. Indifference to civic duties is 
sure to be followed by multiplying evil 
consequences, Who are responsible for the 
appointment of the governors of Colorado 
and I)linois but the citizens of those States? 
Yet the penalty of their misrule falls on the 
whole nation, The safety of every one’s 
liberty and property depends on his faith- 
fulness to his trust as a citizen. But his 
neglect of that trust is sure to involve many 
others in loss, 

Finally, let us trust God and trust the 
people. God has a great work for this 
nation to do, and the majority of the people 
have shown and will continue to show that 
they believe in Him and will be loyal to 


His purpose. 
———-__—= 


LESSONS FROM PAUL'S SPIRITUAL 
EXPERIENCE. 

It was peculiarly rich in lessons of value 
to other Christians for all time to come but 
only a few can be suggested here. 

One is that it is possible to be conscien- 
tious in doing evil. If ever any one thought 
he was doing God service, Paul thought so 
when he was persecuting the Christians. 
Yet he was doing what was wrong. But 
was it wrong for him in the existing circum- 
stances? Not unless he had failed to en- 
lighten his conscience up to the full meas- 
ure of his opportunity to know what was 
right. Apparently he was not conscious of 
having thus failed because after his conver- 
sion, referring to his former career as a per- 
secutor, he expressed his conviction that 
God had regarded his evil-doing as due to 
his ignorance. 

This suggests that we are bound to avoid 
ignorance of what is right and wrong as far 
as possible. It is a duty to study what 
right and truth are, to seek for light upon 
moral and religious questions and not to 
drift contentedly, supposing that our obli- 
gations will manifest and explain them- 
selves. Yet this investigation often takes 
some time and is accompanied by puzzling 
conditions so that the most sincere and ear- 
nest inquirer does not readily reach his final 
conclusions. Meanwhile he can only do the 
best which his actual knowledge renders 
possible. He may make mistakes and do 
with the purest intent what later he will 
discover to have been wrong. Nevertheless, 
itis the best he knows at the time of action 
and this renders it right for him then and 
there. God often educates us by allowing 
us to make mistakes thus so that we may 
learn from them, 

Another lesson is that when one is truly 
trying to find out what is right he receives 
enlightenment from above, and this comes 
to him often in some distinct, definite man- 
ner. We seldom, if ever, see visions like 
that granted to the future apostle on his 
way to Damascus, but our minds are led 
to form positive, trustworthy conclusions 
which have the force of certainty. God 
never trifles with us. He deals with us for 
our best good and in unwavering love, and 
when He sees us honestly searching for 
light He causes it to shine so that we can 
make use of it. But there must be in us, 
alike before, during and after the period of 
inquiry, that spirit which dictated Paul’s 
first utterance as soon as Jesus had been re- 
vealed to him, ‘** Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do?’’ It is he who stands ready to 
obey the divine will to whom that will is 
promptly made known. Deubtless it some- 
times cannot be revealed, no matter how 
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much we may pray to be made aware of it, 
until we have become more ready than at 
present to do it. 

a i tea 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Though not declared ‘ off”? officially the 
great strike begun by the American Railway 
Union two weeks since is practically at an 
end. Here and there in the Northwest and 
in Texas, Arizona and California there still 
is violence and some confusion, but in and 
about Chicago on the great railroads center- 
ing at that point there has been a renewal 
of normal functions by the railways and the 
public. Mr. Debs and his leading lieuten- 
ants have been arrested, released under 
heavy bail and will be tried in October. In 
many cases local leaders have been arrested, 
tried in federal courts and swiftly punished 
by fines or imprisonment. The verbose 
proclamations of Debs and Sovereign to 
the Knights of Labor simply proved their 
impotency as leaders, and made more piti- 
able the attitude of those who persisted in 
hostility to the federal forces and their for- 
mer employers. The wise decision of the 
American Federation of Labor, led by 
Samuel Gompers, to refuse to enter upon a 
sympathetic strike in support of the A. R. 
U. was the last straw to break the back of 
the strike, and its life was extinguished 
when the leaders of the A. R. U. practically 
confessed defeat and agreed to end the strike 
if the General Managers Association would 
agree to re-instate all of the strikers save 
those guilty of crime. This the General 
Managers Association justly refused to do, 
expressing its willingness to deal with the 
strikeis as new individual applicants for 
positions but refusing to dismiss such as in 
the hour of trial had stepped in the breach 
to man the deserted posts. Asa matter of 
fact, long before this confession of weakness 
by the managers of the strike, the rank and 
file had been breaking away and reseeking 
employment. 





The threats of impeachment brought 
against Attorney-General Olney, the invita- 
tion to President Cleveland to visit Chicago 
and adjudicate matters there—when there 
was nothing for him to do but enforce 
law and that at best at the center of the 
nation’s life—the efforts of Mayors Pingree 
of Detroit and Hopkins of Chicago to induce 
the Pullman Company to arbitrate—at a 
time when there was nothing to arbitrate— 
the serious proposition of Senator Peffer 
that we abolish the executive and legislative 
departments of government and place our- 
selves unreservedly in the hands of a com- 
mittee of safety, with each State having but 
one representative—all these have been in- 
teresting and chiefly amusing aspects of the 
play of events. Senator Peffer’s character- 
istic exhibition in the Senate served the 
good purpose, however, of giving Senator 
Hawley a chance to puncture his fallacies 
with searching questions and called out 
from Senator Davis of Minnesota and Sena- 
tor Gordon of Georgia two superb, sponta- 
neous speeches that rang true with their 
exposition of genuine American spirit, that 
completely annihilated the Kansas Populist, 
and, best of ajl, so proved the joint loyalty 
of Southern and Northern, Republican and 
Democratic senators to the principle of fed- 
eral supremacy that the Senate in due time 
passed, without a division, the following 
resolution, introduced by Senator Daniel of 
Virginia: 

That the Senate indorses the prompt and 
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vigorous measures adopted by the President 
of the United States and the members of his 
administration to repulse and repress by mili- 
tary force the interference of lawless men 
with the due process of the laws of the United 
States and with the transportation of the 
mails of the United States and with the com- 
merce among the States. The action of the 
President and his administration has the full 
sympathy and support of the law-abiding 
masses of the people of the United States, and 
he will be supported by all departments of 
the government and by the power and re- 
sources of the entire nation. 

The House of Representatives, somewhat 
tardily, on the 16th, passed a similar resolu- 
tion. 

Naturally, the physicians are numerous 
who know the panacea for this social dis- 
order. Mr. Henry George in his incendiary 
—if not treasonable—speech at the virulent 
mass meeting in Cooper Union, New York 
City, prescribed the single tax. Senator 
Peffer’s prescription is described elsewhere. 
The constitutional convention of New York 
now has before it several proposed amend- 
ments introduced by delegates who have 
convictions on the subject, and Congress is 
destined to have much chaff and possibly 
some grain as a result of the many bills that 
have been introduced already. This present 
concentration of the public interest on the 
subject of arbitration is bound to bear fruit 
of some kind. It already has resurrected 
an act of Congress passed in 1888, which 
was the fruit of approval of President Cleve- 
land’s message of 1886, in which he sug- 
gested that a national board of arbitration 
should be created. An attempt was made 
in 1888 to make the law so binding that the 
arbitration should be compulsory and the 
decrees of the board final but the effort 
failed, and as the law now siands it is a tri- 
bunal which must be sought for—not one 
that can compel attendance or enforce 
its findings. Accepting certain of the con- 
ditions of this law, after application of a 
third party, President Cleveland has agreed 
to name two gentlemen, who, together with 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, will investigate the recent 
conflict between the A. R. U. and the fed- 
eral forces, but he has made it a condition 
of such action by him that all rioting, strik- 
ing and defiance of law must cease. It will 
be noted that when this commission is ap- 
pointed it will investiyate, not arbitrate, and 
that by the limitations of its scope it can 
scarcely legitimately touch the origin of the 
trouble, viz., the controversy at Pullman, 





A highly suggestive bit of flotsam of the 
late unpleasantness in Chicago and an evi- 
dence of the extent to which this midsum- 
mer madness has affected otherwise sane 
minds is a bill now on the files of the Sen- 
ate at Washington numbered 8S, 2,177, bear- 
ing the name of Senator George ef Mississ- 
ippi and understood to be the outcome of 
his and Senator Kyle’s joint incubation, 
It consists of only three brief sections, but 
in the first it proposes to outlaw, by pro- 
hibiting any United States court to issue 
an injunction in its defense against the 
malice of its antagonists, any railway cor- 
poration that under any circumstances re- 
fuses to accept the demand of its employés 
to arbitrate, thus by one stroke depriving 
it of the right of protection by the courts 
of law to which any citizen, even the hum- 
blest, is entitled. In the second it makes 
arbitration in all cases compulsory upon 
federal receivers of railroads no matter 
what the nature of the difference or contro- 
versy with employés, and in the third it 
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makes the laws in regard to obstructing the 
mails apply only to trains carrying no pas- 
sengers, There is no probability that this 
bill will be heard of again, but it is worth 
noting as marking the folly of well-meaning 
men and as indicating the kind of fuel 
which in times like those through which 
the country has just passed feeds the flames 
of madness and strife which injure most 
the working men themselves. The men 
who introduce such measures at such times 
are so faulty in judgment as to be ex- 
tremely dangerous to the country. 





Whatever may be the form of arbitration 
which society shall determine for contest- 
ants it cannot be of the kind just described. 
Capital is not to be taken by the throat and 
strangled because capitalists here and there 
are guilty of cruel greed. At a time like 
this, when so much is said about ‘‘ compul- 
sory arbitration,’ it is pleasant to be able 
to see signs of reliance upon voluntary ar- 
bitration, which is by far the better, less 
dangerous plan. And, strange to say, dur- 
ing the past week, amid all the turmoil 
there have been two notable instances of it. 
Senator Smith of New Jersey, representing 
a State which has large pottery interests, 
himself a man of much wealth, has used his 
influence as a senator and a man to such 
good effect that he has put an end to the 
strike among the potters of Trenton, which 
began Jan. 1. Asa senator he has refused 
to aid the manufacturers to secure higher 
duties unless they would agree to pay fair 
wages to their men, and as a man he has in- 
sisted that the manufacturers agree to pay 
a higher scale than they offered originally, 
and he has won. He also has been shrewd 
enough to have the agreement put in black 
and white, not omitting to reserve power 
for himself to see that the agreement is 
kept by both parties, In Boston William 
Lloyd Garrison has acted as umpire be- 
tween the Mason Builders’ Association and 
the Bricklayers’ Union, under the rules of 
arbitration adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders, His decision favors the 
contention of the bricklayers that they con- 
tinue to receive the same wages as now un- 
til Jan, 1, 1895, whereas the mason builders 
asked that the bricklayers’ wages be re- 
duced ten per cent. from now on to the date 
named, The decision, of course, is final. 
It is interesting to note the personal opinion 
of the referee appended to the report. An 
ardent advocate of the single tax, he says: 


My own belief is that the primal cause of 
the cessation of building centers in the exces- 
sive and speculative advance in land values 
(aggravated by the financial distrust of our 
national credit) and that the return of better 
times must be preceded by the decline of 
prices demanded by land. 


There are others of equal rank as econo- 
mists who insist that a general reduction in 
wages must be the first step in the process 
of reconstruction. 





The passage by the Senate of the House 
bill admitting Utah to Statehood, with only 
one dissenting vote, and the probability 
that the signature of the President will 
follow make it necessary to examine the 
claims of the prospective sister State and 
the terms upon which she is admitted to 
equality with Massachusetts and Virginia. 
She had a population of 223,000 June 1, 


1892, or a trifle more than five times the 
population of Nevada at the same time. 
Would that in some way the two adjoining 
districts could have been amalgamated! 
The prospective State had more wealth 
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one year ago than the venerable common- 
wealth of South Carolina. Nearly two mil- 
lion dollars were deposited in her savings 
banks. Of railway mileage she has 1,328. 
Over ninety per cent. of her farmers own 
their farms, and of these ninety-four per 
cent. own free of incumbrance. Her min- 
eral wealth is vast, as is indicated by the 
fact that in 1893 the seaboard value of the 
output of her mines was $12,832,074. But 
this sum is far smaller than that of the 
year before and is due to the decrease in 
silver output caused by the lowered value 
of that metal which, in turn, as many—if 
not most—of Utah’s citizens believe, is due 
to hostile legislation at Washington. And 
this suggests that the practically unanimous 
vote in the Senate is indicative of the hopes 
of each party that when the new senators and 
representatives enter the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress in December, 1895, they will strengthen 
that party. The House would have made it 
possible for the Territory to become a State 
during this year. The Senate insisted upon 
an amendment which provides 


That delegates to the constitutional conven- 
tion, called by the governor of the Territory, 
shall be chosen on the first Tuesday after the 
tirst Monday of November, 1894, and that the 
convention itself shall not assemble until the 
first Monday in March, 1895, instead of, as in 
the House bill, on the third Monday after 
their election. The constitution adopted by 
the convention is to be ratified, 1f at all, at an 
election to be held in November, 1895, and 
the presidential proclamation of admission 
based on the result of this vote cannot, there- 
fore, be issued until some time in November 
or December of next year. 


As for the vice of polygamy rearing its 
head again, authorities still differ as to its 
likelihood, but this bill, as we understand it, 
reserves to the nation the right to interfere 
should it ever think it necessary. 





Nearly nine months ago Patrick E. Pren- 
dergast entered the home of Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago, shot him and killed 
him. On July 13 he, in turn, suffered the 
penalty of being hung to death, a penalty 
declared just by a jury of his peers. In the 


_interval between the commission of the 


crime and the infliction of the punishment 
every device has been used to delay execu- 
tion and change the result. Accepting the 
verdict of the jury as just, accepting the 
testimony of expert physicians as to his 
sanity as conclusive, then the delay in the 
case has been far too long. Punishment, if 
it is to be solely deterrent and objective in 
its effect, must be swift and sure. The 
quibbles, quirks and technicalities of pres- 
ent day judicial process go far toward cre- 
ating lawlessness and the people's disposi- 
tion to take the punishment of offenders 
into their own hands. Mr, Erastus Wiman, 
on a technical decision, once more walks 
the streets, though found guilty of forgery 
and sentenced to prison. The case against 
Marplot Debs will not, it is said, be tried 
until next October. We have had alto- 
gether too much sentimentalism in our 
dealing with crime in this country of late, 
and it is gratifying to know that Henry 
Charles Lea, the eminent historian, is going 
to say so and prove it in the August Forum. 





Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, writing from the land 
of William Tell to the citizens of New York 
City, advises them to sink partisanship and 
all talk about straight tickets and embrace 
the surest opportunity the city ever has had 
to dignify itself. Already the Tribune and 
Mail and Express have politely told Dr. 
Parkhurst that, whereas he is a very good 
man and a very smart prosecutor, neverthe- 
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less he is a very unsafe guide in practical 
politics. We sincerely hope that the con- 
stituents of these usually respectable, patri- 
otic journals will for the once disregard 
their advice and follow Dr. Parkhurst. The 
party journals and managers who insist 
upon feaJty to party before duty to the 
city in such a crisis as New York will pass 
through on election day, Nov. 6, deserve to 
be described as Dr. Parkhurst describes 
them, viz., as 


Guilty not only of disloyalty to their city, but 
of treason to all that makes for the highest 
dignity of the nation.... What is wanted 
first of all is not a Republican, not a Demo- 
crat, but a man who is as good as either 
and bigger than both, not one whose educa- 
tion and experience has been along restricted 
lines, but a man of affairs, affectionately 
loyal to his city, conversant with its life, 
familiar with its personnel and appreciative of 
the exceptional opportunity which the mayor 
of New York will have at such a juncture 
of stimulating the grander elements in our 
municipal life, and making New York to be 
in actuality what it is in possibility, a power 
making for good government throughout the 
State and the country. The demand of the 
hour is not for the man who has an ambition 
for the mayoralty, but for the man who will 
feel himself humbled by its responsibilities 
and oppressed by its generous opportunities ; 
who will construe the office as a sacred trust, 
and consent to sacrifice personal advantage 
and renounce the gains of business to the end 
of making himself subservient to the popular 
will and tributary to the well-being of his 
town and time. 





During the week it has become evident 
that in England the Liberals are in for a 
longer term of power than often has been 
asserted. The Conservatives have not re- 
ceived sufficient encouragement from the 
by-elections to dare to face a general elec- 
tion, the Irish leaders have been handled so 
skillfully that they are making the govern- 
ment no trouble, and the Welsh restlessness 
has been soothed by a reported pledge that 
Welsh disestablishment shall have the first 
consideration next year, or at least shall 
come up on equal terms with an Irish bill, 
so that English politics are rather quiet. 
The Prince of Wales’s yacht Britannia now 
has beaten the American Vigilant seven 
times in succession, and perfectly fairly, yet 
it is only the simple truth to add that thus 
far, owing to shifting or failing winds, there 
has been no opportunity for a decisive test 
of the comparative merits of the two yachts. 
The contest between the picked athletes of 
Oxford and Yale, on the 16th, resulted in a 
victory for the Englishmen, chiefly through 
their superior fleetness of foot on a track 
heavy with rain. Yale scored 34 to Oxford’s 
5+ points, and has no reason to be ashamed 
of her venture. The intercolonial confer- 
ence at Ottawa, in Canada, has dissolved, 
having passed resolutions that trade be- 
tween all portions of the British Empire 
ought to be on a more favorable footing 
than that carried on with foreign countries; 
that, until England consents to this, the 
colonies should favor each other thus; and 
that the South African Customs Union be 
included in the proposed scheme. 





The determination of the European powers 
to crush anarchy is taking active form. In 
England Lord Rosebery has prepared a bill 
for this purpose and the cabinet is consid- 
ering it. In France the Chamber of Depu- 
ties are busy upon a similar measure. In 
Italy such a bill was passed on July 11 by 
231 votes to 26. In Germany Dr. Miquel, 
Minister of Finance, desires to enforce the 
sternest and most repressive measures, but 
Chancelor Caprivi insists that the desired 
result can be accomplished under the pres- 
ent statutes. The emperor hitherto has 
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agreed with the chancelor, but now has 
requested that Dr. Miquel formulate a bill 
definitely for examination, thus indicating 
a possible willingness to approve it. Whether 
a formal international anti anarchistic league 
be formed or not, as to which there is some 
doubt, the anarchists are going to meet 
with much severer treatment everywhere 
in Europe than heretofore. This is so well 
understood that in France many of them 
have written to the police authorities at 
Paris denouncing anarchism and asking to 
be erased from the list of suspected persons. 
Meantime Salvador Franch, the man chiefly 
responsible for the dynamite disaster in the 
Lyceum Theater at Barcelona, has been 
condemned to death. If the United States 
does not exercise greater caution than hith- 
erto, hundreds of sueh criminals will soon 
retreat hither in addition to the many al- 
ready here, especially if the present phe- 
nomenally low rates of passage across the 
Atlantic are maintained. 


Constantinople and the adjacent region 
for some scores of miles in every direction 
has just been the scene of violent earth- 
quake shocks. Beginning on June 10 they 
continued daily until June 13 and were 
worst at Adrianople and Ismeed, which are 
respectively 137 miles northwest and fifty- 
seven miles southeast of the city. The cen- 
ter of the disturbance appears to have been 
at Brusa, The number of persons killed is 
not yet known certainly but 120 are reported 
officially already. No English or Americans 
are among them. Great damage has been 
done in all the villages along the Bosphorus, 
Hellespont and Sea of Marmora. The islands 
of Smyrna and Scio also have felt the shocks, 
Some towns have been almost completely 
wrecked and a general panic has been caused. 
Many churches and other public buildings 
have been either overthrown or rendered so 
unsafe that they are being pulled down. 
The people have taken refuge by thousands 
in the public squares and gardens and the 
cemeteries, the banks and public buildings 
usually open for business are closed, tele- 
graph and telephone service is suspended, 
and several serious fires have occurred. The 
calamity seems to have been one of the most 
general and disastrous of the sort which has 
occurred in many years. 
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IN BRIEF. 


Recognizing the importance of helping the 
churches to suggestions that may aid them in 
getting hold of and retaining the men and the 
boys of the land, we have gathered together, 
in a compact form, the essential facts respect- 
ing Organized Work for Men and Boys and 
issued them in No. 3 of our Handbook Series, 
which is now to be had on terms described 
elsewhere. Those who wish to get authorita- 
tive statements respecting the methods, the 
aims and the officers of such organizations 
will find this handy manual most useful. 





Next week the present day problems and 
the past and present victories of the rural 
church will be described by competent observ- 
ers. Illustrations made by Clifton Johnson 
will accompany a clever article by him. Dr. 
Quint will show that the old fire of consecra- 
tion still burns in at least one New Hamp- 
shire village, though manifesting itself in 
some ways that would have surprised the 
fathers. Rev. W. G. Puddefoot will tell of 
the transformation wrought in the Vermont 
villages and parishes by the labors of earnest, 
tactful, young Christian women, and pastors 
and laymen will touch on lessons drawn from 
personal experience. 
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Minneapolis has reason for being proud of 
the new record-breaking cruiser and Minne- 
sota has abundant reason for pride in Senator 
Davis. It has been a great week for Minne- 
sotans. 


Ex-President Harrison has been reported 
as criticising President Cleveland for issuing 
his proclamations warning against disorder, 
As might have been expected, the report was 
one of those lies which not only wrong public 
men but do mischief to the country and cre- 
ate distrust of the press. 








The news of the large loss of life and prop- 
erty in Constantinople caused by earthquake 
last week occasioned no little anxiety on ac- 
count of American missionaries in that city. 
But dispatches have been received at the 
rooms of the Board announcing that the mis- 
sionaries are safe. 





To preach just now about topics suggested 
by the recent boycott and strike is natural 
and proper. But some comments overheard 
while coming out of church last Sunday re- 
minded ns that it is easy to overestimate the 
popular desire for sermons on what are usu- 
ally called *‘curreut”’ themes, and the amount 
of good likely to be done by them. 





The new Year-Book, which is probably al- 
ready in the hands of most of our ministers, 
chronicles the number of infant baptisms last 
year in Congregational cburches as 11,475, the 
largest number in any twelve months in the 
history of the denomination. Yet we expect 
soon to see in Baptist newspapers the state- 
ment repeated that the practice of infant bap- 
tism is dying out. 





‘There are six essential constituents of all 
worthy education,’ said President Eliot of 
Harvard at the American Iustitute of Instruc- 
tion last week. ‘‘ We should all learn to see 
straight and clear, to compare and infer, to 
make an accurate record, to remember, to ex- 
press our thought with precision and assimi- 
late high ideals.”” Messrs. Debs, Sovereign, 
et al would do well to become educated men. 





The secretaries of the national Congrega- 
tional missionary societies, whose headquar- 
ters are in Chicago, last week united in send- 
ing to President Cleveland a telegram assur- 
ing him of their approval, admiration and 
gratitude for his firmness and wisdom in 
‘* maintaining the sovereignty of the nation in 
its time of disloyal uprising.”’ We are sufe 
that these officers expressed the sentiment of 
the entire denomination. 





In our educational notes we refer to a con- 
ference of educators, soon to be held, where 
the theme of debate will be The Relation of 
Education to Ethics. No topic could be more 
timely. Our schools and colleges need a re- 
naissance of patriotism and ethics. In our 
efforts to make them non-sectarian we have 
gone far toward making them non-religious. 
Never was there a time when it was more nec- 
essary to study The School as an Ethical In- 
strument and The Relation of the School to 
the Labor Problem. 





The New York Evening Post is publishing 
many communications indicating a desire in 
the hearts of many of the people of the metrop- 
olis for ‘‘ decent summer amusements.’’ In 
this era of the salacious and vulgar it is most 
difficult for one who desires amusement to be 
sure that he will not get the stone of filth for 
the bread of rational, elevating recreation, 
especially if he seeks for it in public places 
where admission is charged. Solitude and 
nature can amuse as well as instruct, if you 
will only let them teach you, 


Dr. McKenzie says that even if it be true— 
which he disputes—that “taxation without 
representation ’’ was the cause of the Revolu- 
tionary War, it was a state of affairs less irk- 
some than the present era of ‘‘ taxation with 
misrepresentation.”” No one will deny that it 
is an era of taxation. During 1890 the people 
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of the United States paid to support their 
national, State and local governments, includ- 
ing the postal service and schools, the enor- 
mous amount of $915,954,055, and the amount 
now paid is probably not less than a billion 
dollars. 


Why should there be indignation in Cam- 
bridge because the law forbidding the deliv- 
ery of ice cream ou Sundays is being enforced ? 
Any law which prohibits needless labor on 
Sunday is likely to be a good one. But, quite 
apart from that, it is not a trifling matter to 
have upc~ our statute-books laws which are 
disregarde habifhally and with impunity. 
They either should be enforced or repealed, 
and, if they really have no sufticient reason 
for existence, there is no better way to im- 
press the propriety of repealing them than by 
enforcing them, 


The sources of the material of which Con- 
gregational leaders are made in the New West 
are shown by the history of the Congrega- 
tional pastors of Oklahoma, Of thirty-five 
pastors ten came from the Methodist denomi- 
nation, six from the United Brethren, five 
from the Cumberland Presbyterian, four from 
the Presbyterian, two from the Evangelical 
and eight have been Congregationalists from 
the beginning of their ministry. A denomi- 
nation that can bring all these into harmony 
has no small power of assimilation. 





During the Civil War many a Northern 
church edifice was surmounted by the na- 
tional emblem, which perpetually testified 
that church and state were one in the com- 
mon desire to perpetuate liberty. It is a cus- 
tom that might well prevail in times of peace, 
certainly to the extent of recognizing national 
holidays and on formal occasions Dr. 8. H. 
Virgin of the Pilgrim Church, New York City, 
said as much on Memorial Day when preach- 
ing to his people, and a Sunday or two ago, 
when he ran down from the country to fill 
his own pulpit, he was agreeably surprised to 
find that a generous and venerable parishioner 
had purchased and given to the church a 
splendid ‘‘ Old Glory,” and suspended it from 
gallery to gallery within the church. But the 
place for it is where it can testify to the public. 





Chicago, in all its history of changes, never 
gave the world a more startling contrast than 
that between last summer’s ordered beauty 
and this summer’s riotous disorder. The 
memory of the White City by the lake forms 
a strange background for the pictures of 
burning cars and howling mobs, which the 
papers have given us day by day. One is 
tempted to ask which is the real Chicago, 
and the answer must be that neither can fully 
represent the life of the modern city with its 
heterogeneous masses and discordant views 
of life. The secular papers have been urging 
the need of force to keep the dangerous ele- 
ments under control. For us the lesson is the 
need of the leaven of true Christianity. Noth- 
ing else can teach unselfishness and self-con- 
trol to rich and poor alike. If the work of 
home missions had been better done, the “ dan- 
gerous elements’? would have been less for- 
midable. There has been no home missionary 
sermon preached to the churches so illumi- 
nating as the story of the great strike—if they 
will only take it to heart. 


-_> 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Situation in Chicago. 

At present there can be but one topic of 
conversation here. And yet it is doubtful 
if those who are passing through these great 
labor iusurrections are able to appreciate 
their far-reaching effects as well as those 
who are not subject to the excitement 
which we feel. It is too soon to estimate 
the results of this sympathetic and inexcus- 
able strike. It certainly has revealed the 


existence of a far larger number of lawles«s 
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people than we had supposed could be 
found among us, although we knew that 
the anarchists had long been holding their 
meetings and that labor agitators had for 
years been trying to inflame the passions 
of the wage-earner against his employer. 
The readiness with which strikers, notwith- 
standing Debs’s professed desire that no 
violence should be resorted to, have pro- 
ceeded to destroy property and endanger 
life and actually occasion its loss has shown 
us the volcano over which we «ur? living. 
For the moment we are quiet. fhe pres- 
ence of the federal troops under General 
Miles is a leading element in our safety. 

Doubtless Governor Altgeld had some 
reason on his side for his feeling toward 
the President. But it was simply because 
neither be nor Mayor Hopkins were willing 
to do their duty and order out the State 
troops that it became necessary for the 
President to act. For that action the loyal 
citizens of Chicago and the State are pro- 
foundly grateful. It was his promptness 
in preparing to put down the rebellion 
which Debs and his associates had excited 
that led the governor and mayor to act. 
There is still a feeling that if it were possi- 
ble even now the State militia would be 
called off and the police forbidden to do 
anything in the way of protecting property 
or preserving life. If reports are true there 
will be some ugly charges brought against 
the authorities before this strike is forgot- 
ten, Taxpayers, at any rate, will not be 
likely to forget it in one generation. For 
the property destroyed the city will be com- 
pelled to pay. How great the value is we 
have no means of estimating. It certainly 
will run up into the millions. The burden 
on the little city of Hammond, whose 
citizens and officials have been in sym- 
pathy with the insurrectionists, will be far 
heavier than ours, Trains are taken through 
this town under guard, and at the risk of 
the lives of those who runthem. How long 
it will be before the troops can safely be 
withdrawn from Chicago and the region 
roundabout is doubtful. Many think that 
the moment the military arm ceases to pro- 
tect us the old spirit of violence will exhibit 
itself again. 

Resumption of Traffic. 

On the other hand, there are many who 
believe that the strike has spent its force. 
The strike against the railroads has cer- 
tainly failed. Nearly all the roads, some of 
them with difficulty it is true, are running 
regular trains. Most of the men who had 
foolishly quitted work are begging for the 
places they gave up. In some instances 
these unfaithful servants are allowed to 
return to their work, but none of those who 
took their places when they were vacant 
are turned away. The consequence is that 
many an engineer who had his $150 a 
month a few days ago is glad now to se 
cure a switch engine at $90 a month, and 
await his chances of promotion. Many 
others have been laid off because there is 
nothing to do. Very sensible, therefore, 
was the action of the typographical union 
of the city and the bricklayers’ union in 
voting against the proposition for a general 
strike, and far more sensible than many 
had feared has thus far been the refusal of 
the trades’ unions to throw up their jobs 
and bring our industries to a standstill, sim- 
ply to enable Debs and Sovereign to show 
their power. 


The Arrest of Debs 
And others under warrants issued by officers 
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of the United States has not been without 
its effect on those who cry out most loudly 
against federal tyranny. Wednesday and 
Thursday were days of peace. The tracks 
of the roads entering the city were clear. 
Even at the stock yards there were no signs 
of rioters. Work there on a small scale has 
been resumed. The meat famine has been 
prevented. Provisions are again findiog 
their way into the city by the accustomed 
channels. Even the boasted teamsters’ 
strike passed off without seriously incon- 
veniencing anybody. 

Should There Be Arbitration ? 

Very earnest efforts have been put forth 
to persuade Mr. Pullman to submit the dif- 
ferences between himself and his employés 
to arbitration, There are those among his 
friends who think that he might consent to 
this with advantage to himself and his busi- 
ness. They do not forget that he has a 
right to manage his business as he pleases, 
provided he injures no one else in so doing; 
that if what he has said is true, his employés 
have no good reason for their strike; that 
their treatment of him is base ingratitude, 
even, for efforts he had put forth in their 
behalf; that the charge that he was paying 
starvation wages ($1.90 a day for skilled 
labor, $1.20 for common labor), with rent 
at an average of less than $8 a month, is 
misleading; that the men understood this, 
and but for the intervention of outsiders, 
whose rights to meddle with their employés 
the Pullman Company does not recognize, 
there would have been no difficulty; and 
that even now, were Debs and those who 
sympathize with him to cease from their 
attack upon the industries of the land, these 
disagreements would soon be settled. Mr. 
Pullman knows very well that he is not 
guilty of the charges brought against him 
as an oppressor of labor—that he has taken 
no step for which he: should receive public 
condemnation. Nevertheless, it would be a 
stroke of policy, many think, for the firm 
to say to the public: Appoint your commit- 
tee, and we will go over the ground to- 
gether and convince you that there is, as 
we have affirmed from the first, nothing to 
submit to arbitration. We have been run- 
ning our works at a loss. For the sake of 
the men we were willing to do so. Butas 
the men were not satisfied with our pro- 
posals, and preferred not to work at all 
rather than at the wages we were willing to 
pay, we could do nothing else than close 
the shops. Some such course as this in the 
circumstances might be wise. 

It is certain no committee can compel a 
firm to continue its business at a loss. As 
yet we have no law regulating wages or de- 
ciding what are not starvation wages. The 
fact that the strikers still occupy the Pull- 
man houses, that there have been no evic- 
tions although rents have not been paid, is 
an indication that the company is not en- 
tirely devoid of sympathy with their work- 
men, nor without the hope that they may 
yet come to their senses. On the other 
hand, there are ugly statements of wrong 
done individuals and of sufferings which a 
generous, or even a just, treatment would 
have prevented. The present is a good 
time to have all these charges considered, 
and if labor or capital has been treated 
wrongfully to have the facts brought to 
light. 

Many regret that the committee appointed 
by our common council was received with 
so little consideration and that Mayor Pin- 
gree of Detroit was obliged to return home 
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without having accomplished anything. 
Still it should not be forgotten that the 
first question now is of law and order, of 
the cessation of open rebellion against the 
authorities of city, State and nation, that 
the time for arbitration will be when the 
men who are making war on society have 
laid down their arms and surrendered to 
the representatives of good government. 
That there will be many questions to de- 
bate when this present disturbance has 
passed away is evident. 

The Results of False Preaching. 

One thing has been pretty plainly demon- 
strated—that it is not safe for those who 
have the ear of the public to say very much 
about the failure of the laborer to receive 
his share of the product of his toil. It is 
because of this teaching that hundreds of 
men have within a few days broken into 
freight cars and stolen enough from them 
to live on for months, and then set fire to 
the cars:they had broken open, that they 
have looted stores in the mining district in 
this State, where they have already destroyed 
millions of dollars’ worth of property, that 
they have said one to another, ‘It is no 
crime to kill arich man, or any other man 
who keeps us from our share in the wealth 
of the country.” 

The mere mention of these things indi- 
cates the seriousness of our condition. It 
is a condition not to be ignored. It is a 
condition that must be faithfully studied 
and its problems solved on the principles of 
Christian justice. The injustice is by no 
means all on the side of the laborer. Capital 
has its rights, and on the whole has suffered 
during this last terrible year no less severely 
than those who depend on what they can 
earn for their food. How to bring the two 
into harmony and to prevent disagreements 
in the future is the question which Christian 
men sincerely desire to have answered. 
The appeal sent by our Roman Catholic 
archbishop to his clergy to be read in the 
churches of the diocese last Sunday had a 
good effect. The unanimous approval in 
every section of the land of the President’s 
course in filling the city with troops has 
also had a wondrously quieting influence on 
those who a week ago were going to burn 
the city and wage war on capitalists even 
to the death. 

The Irreligious Unfortunate. 

It is a singular fact, made clearer than 
ever before through the experience of the 
last winter, that those who required help 
were almost entirely those who had no Sun- 
day and were connected with no church. 
Of 130 families aided by one of our churches 
six only were associated with the church, 
and only five other families had any inter- 
est in any other church. In 119 cases it 
was apparent that habits inconsistent with 
Christian principles had brought on the 
need which called for alleviation. The 
great cure for our strikes is the gospel, in 
our cities mission work carried on upon a 
scale not yet dreamed of, our churches 
giving according to their means, a single 
man of wealth, as Dr. Noble has said more 
than once, putting a million dollars into 
the work. This can better be afforded than 
repetitions of the experience of the last 
week. In those sections of the city where 
our missions are large and successful every- 
thing has been quiet. Although the men 
there have been in sympathy with the 
strikers, they were not willing to have any- 
thing to do with illegal methods. 

Chicago, July 14. FRANKLIN. 
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WILD MAG. 
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BY KATHERINE PEARSON WOODS, 





The Wyvern Tenements, with the excep- 
tion of one or two houses scattered here and 
there through the city—houses once the 
cradle of home and happiness, now hotbeds 
of vice and misery—were Fairtown’s only 
outbreak of the tenement house evil. They 
stood at the very gate of the Dives—a great 
railroad contractor—who had erected them 
as a monument to his belief that such cheap 
lodgings for working men would prove a 
capital investment, but Fairtown was too 
richly blessed with small, low-priced houses 
to make the investment a paying one. The 
respectable, well-to do mechanic could af- 
ford to live elsewhere, and did. Rents hac 
fallen as the character of the renters de- 
clined and the tenements were now chiefly 
used as a shelter for such as Lem and Mag- 
gie, who had some reason for hiding them- 
selves, or as the last refuge for those who 
could go no other where, Externally their 
appearance was most forbidding—a double 
row of grim, blackened, brick erections, 
150 in number, their continuity broken by 
one cross street, facing each other in sullen 
blank defiance, glowering hatred through 
all their curtainless windows, Ishmaels in- 
deed, whose heart was against the city and 
the world. An evil, O doctrinaire philoso- 
phers, incurable by political economy while 
men are human and humanity is selfish. 
For what sociological precept can cure sel- 
fishness? 

Drink-sodden, bestial Margaret Minton 
lay on her sordid bed; the room reeked with 
the fumes of alcoho] and the smoke of the 
ill trimmed, flaring lamp, and under the 
window paused the feet of two passers-by. 
One was a tall, sweet-faced woman, with 
nothing very remarkable about her save a 
strange stillness of manner and a singular 
thrill in her voice, which, perhaps, came 
from a heart on whose strings the divine 
hand had been laid, as saith the poet, lest 
the lingering vibration of one sweet note 
should mar the whole delicious melody. 

Her companion was a short, chubby man, 
with a nautical roll in his gait and plenty of 
sea tan on his round, smoothly shaven face, 
a face whose original, rollicking good fel- 
lowship had been transmuted into some- 
thing infinitely higher and purer, and with 
eyes in which burned a vivid enthusiasm. 
Let me grant at once—they were the eyes 
of a fanatic. What else but fanaticism 
might avail in the Wyvern Tenements? 

“Ab!” said the man, glancing up at Mar- 
garet’s window, ‘‘if one could but know 
now how that poor girl gets on! But God 
knows, Rachel; He can save her.”’ 

‘*She needs a friend,’’ said Rachel Fern, 
thoughtfully; ‘‘we can do so little, Roy, 
coming here only a few nights in the week; 
even if we came every night, what would 
that be? We ought to come and live here— 
come and neighbor with these people—you 
and [ and Ruth; O Roy, think of Ruth here!” 

‘‘Praise the Lord!’’ said Captain Royal 
Fern. His hat was off, his face shone with 
enthusiasm. ‘I could not ask it of you or 
of Ruth,”’ he said, ‘‘so I asked the Lord for 
a sign, and the sign has come.’’ 

Forgive him, reader, he meant it so fer- 
vently, and, besides, he was only a fanatic. 
Rachel’s great gray eyes shone with a light 
less vivid but quite as intense as that which 
flashed from the blue suns that lit her 
brother's face. 

‘“‘Is the sign complete?’’ she asked. 
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‘Should it not come from Ruth as well? 
O, Roy, is it doubting the Lord to ask fur- 
ther? ”’ 

‘* He knows,”’ said Roy, confidently. ‘‘Is 
not Ruth His child as well as we? Why 
should He not also speak to her? Or if we 
doubt Him, Rachel, if our faith is weak, He 
knows how to strengthen it before we put 
our hands to this work. We will wait for 
Ruth to speak.’’ 

It was a long walk (but the Ferns could 
not spare money for car fare) to the little 
home where Ruth awaited them—a pretty 
little six-roomed cottage, with a tiny front 
yard, where in the trimly-kept borders the 
Easter flowers showed as hard green knobs 
amid their long shining leaves. Over the 
porch was trained a honeysuckle, as yet 
only a bare brown tracery; the freshness of 
the gray painted house and the red painted 
pavement between the beds, the exquisite 
neatness of all the surroundings, were as 
nautical as the captain’s gait. The two 
paused a moment to contemplate the home 
they had so quietly talked of leaving. 

Was there a shade of reluctance in their 
hearts? 

‘‘It has been a happy home, brother, 
since your return.” 

“So it has! Praise the Lord!” 

‘*Something like, perbaps, no richer and 
not much pvorer than the little home at 
Nazareth that He left for us.’’ 

‘*Praise the Lord!” said Captain Royal. 

At the click of his key in the door 
there was the tap of a crutch on the floor 
within as Ruth Fern came hobbling to meet 
them. Iler soul came faster than her poor, 
deformed body, and sprang from the love 
in her eyes and the smile on her lips straight 
into their hearts before the hands could 
meet. To look into Ruth Fern’s face was 
to forget her form. There was no mark of 
sorrow or suffering upon it, yet it was full 
of that unearthliness which sorrow and suf- 
fering alone seem able to impart; it had 
not the still peace of Rachel’s countenance 
nor the fervid enthusiasm of her brother’s, 
but shone with radiant happiness. 

‘““Home already!’’ she exclaimed, and 
was almost disconcerted when Royal's huge 
silver watch proved that it was slightly 
past the usual bour. 

‘* Well,’”’ she said, laughingly, ‘‘ perhaps I 
was too busy thinking to take any note of 
time.” 

‘* Thinking?’’ asked Roy. 

‘Or dreaming or seeing visions,” said 
Ruth. ‘'O, Roy and Ray, if I could only 
see the Tenements! Can’t you take me 
there, somewhere, somehow?”’ 

‘* Easily, Ruth,’’ said Rachel. 

‘*T sit here and knit and think of the peo- 
ple whose names you tell me until I could 
fly to be with them,’’ said Ruth. ‘‘ Ray and 
Roy, we could easily rent this house; could 
not we three goand live at the Tenements?”’ 

‘* Praise the Lord,” said Captain Royal. 

And so they did, right heartily. 

What? Nothing very remarkable that 
three people with the same tastes and habits 
of thought, who were interested in the same 
thing, should almost simultaneously hit 
upon the same plan? Nothing to be pious 
about, that you can see? I shall not quarrel 
with you about that. He that hath eyes 
will see; he that hath none, let him still hug 
his blindness. 

But was there nothing remarkable in the 
dirt, misery and degradation of the Wyvern 
Tenements, nothing remarkable in the lofty 
purity, the unconscious self-devotion, the 
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intense, faith-absorbing love for their Mas- 
ter of these three Ferns? Call them fanatics, 
if you will! And if it required a special 
providence to bring together these extremes 
—the sin and the holiness, hate and love, 
earthly misery and the joy of the redeemed 
—well, why not? There is no providence 
but God’s providence, and natural selection 
and the survival of the fittest—yea, and 
also correspondence with one’s environ- 
ment—are but the prophets and the servants 
of providence. Has the watershed between 
religion and biology yet been discovered? 
If not, how are we sure that it does not 
exist, and that these streams are aught but 
arms of the river of life—arms that em- 
brace the world? 
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WILL YOU SUBSORIBE? 


BY REV. WILLIAM B. FORBUSH. 








It was a service just before the coming of 
an evangelist. The pastor aroused the good 
people suddenly from their anticipations by 
announcing that he was about to call for a 
subscription. A worried look stole to sev- 
eral godly faces, for the financial arrange- 
ments were supposed to be already setiled. 
Then it was explained that a voluntary 
pledge was to be taken of those who would 
give within ove week a definite number of 
personal invitations to the meetings. The 
pastor headed the list with forty, others 
followed. Then asmaller number was called 
for, down to five. Several hundred were 
given in five minutes—enough to invite every 
family in town twice. Two who were not 
church goers pledged. Some one who had 
not had Endeavor training would not pledge, 
except to do their best. 

The result. More invitations were given 
than had been pledged. The largest num- 
ber was fifty-nine by one who had pledged 
fifteen. None were reported by those who 
were simply ‘to do their best.’’ The in- 
gathering was large, but the church was most 
especially and richly blessed. The commu- 
nity was astonished at the interest shown by 
Christians—in one case a man was invited 
by five differentones, The State missionary 
was present and tried it afterward in his 
work with success. 

It is worth making permanent. It is sim- 
ple, practical, apostolic. It would help to 
solve the problem of reaching the masses, 
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The Christian Leader has timely words for 
the hour: “ For half a century, under the lead 
of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
—particularly the latter—the changes have 
been rung on individualism; the community, 
the society, the organism to take care of itself. 
The ‘insist on thyself’ has had full sway, 
and being glorified was also glorifying... . 
Now the wind blows from the opposite quarter 
and the cry is, organize, get under leader- 
ship, do as others do and let the doing be or- 
ganic and communal. Individualism has had 
its day. Man not as man but as a constituent 
of a body of men must take the lead. It is 
not in dispute, at least by thoughtful people, 
that each of these ‘ trends’ is legitimate, only 
either trend must respect limitations. Every- 
thing handed over to the individual is simply 
anarchy. Everything handed over to the soci- 
ety is strangulation. As centripetal and cen- 
trifugal the two forces are in nature, and each, 
having its own and no more than its own, is 
essential alike to the individual and to the 
state. We have reached a crisis where it be- 
comes the duty of those who take in the whole 
field, who are able to manage a force without 
being wholly managed by it, to rise to the 
bigh and imperative responsibility of stimu- 
lating the trend that is being neglected and of 
restricting the one that is being over-worked.” 
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Summer Delight for the Urban Needy 


The Boston City Missionary Society’s Work at Rosemary Cottage, Eliot, Me. 


‘* Have you helped anybody this week?” 

Ilow simple the query, but how far-reach- 
ing has been its answer! The words were 
penned in the editorial rooms of the Con- 
gregationalist one hot day near the last of 
August, 1879. They were carelessly read 
by thousands, but in one case they sank 
deep into the heart and became the germ of 
a noble purpose, which is still blessing a 
multitude of lives. Rev. D. W. Waldron, 
the level-headed and warm-hearted city 
missionary of Boston, pondered over the 
words and through them foresaw an oppor- 
tunity for helpfulness lying within easy 
reach. The open street cars—why not help 
somebody by means of them? The cost 
would be trifling, only ten cents for a long 
drive, and return, into the open country, 
away from the heat and maddening noises 
of the great city, and there must be scores 
of persons to whom even this brief outing 
would be a positive luxury. With him to 
think is to plan, to plan is to execute. He 
wrote an article for the Congregationalist, 
which appeared the following June, calling 
attention to the possibilities in this form of 
beneficence, and promptly there came a 
donation of $20 from R. L. Day, a promi- 
nent State Street broker, who, with his 
family, has continued to be a generous 
contributor to the cause ever since. Mr. 
Day also provided a summer home in South 
Framingham, where fifty-seven poor people 
enjoyed the delights of country living, and 
over a thousand others shared that season 


in the open car rides, Thus the answer to 
the question of a year ago crystallized into 
a permanent Fresh Air Fund. 
PIONEER OUTDOOR WORK. 
Before tracing the beautiful 
ment of Mr. Waldron’s enterprise—which 
expanded from that first outlay of $20 
to an expenditure last summer of $13,- 
415—something should be said of similar 
forms of beneficence which antedate his. 
As early as 1869 the Boston Flower and 
Fruit Mission sprang into being, and, by 
gifts of plants and bouquets to the sick and 
infirm poor, to hospitals, dispensaries, diet 
kitchens, etc., something of the outer world 
was brought into cheerless dwellings. The 
idea rapidly extended to the surrounding 
towns and now, in many instances, a per- 
sonal relation has been established between 
donors and receivers that has greatly en- 
larged the original sphere of action. For 
instance, there exists at the North End five 
clubs of girls who are in weekly communi- 
cation during the summer with correspond- 
ing clubs in five suburban towns. Each 
city girl cares for a plant, helps some one in 
need at least one hour a week and tries to 
make home better and brighter. Thus the 
mission has blossomed into moral value, 
and, through the King’s Daughters organi- 
zations, has become a perfect banyan tree 
in its growth. 
The credit of instituting carriage drives 
for poor invalids in Boston belongs to the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, which has 
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been engaged in this meritorious service for 
just twenty years. It was really the pioneer 
in furnishing tickets for car rides and har- 
bor excursions, also in arranging for a stay 
of ten days or a fortnight, under the attract- 
ive name of Country Week, for those who 
stood in need of recreation and could not 
afford the outlay for themselves. To New 
York belongs the honor of inaugurating 
floating hospitals, that of St. John’s Guild 
having been in existence for twenty-seven 
years, This controls an immense barge, 
capable of carrying 1,200 persons, that 
makes daily trips down the harbor with its 
load of weak and ailing humanity. The 
children are given a warm salt water bath, 
the very ill ones are attended by skilled 
physicians, they are fed with plenty of good, 
wholesome food, and a large corps of trained 
nurses gives instruction to the mothers on 
matters pertaining to health. Last year 
44,750 women and children had the benefit 
of these trips. 
MORE RECENT SUMMER PHILANTHROPIES. 
From out of these small beginnings, which 
are simply types of others equally worthy 
of mention, has been evolved a vast system 
of summer charities extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Some are supported 
by churches, others by private individuals, 
and only intimate friends know whose gen- 
erosity stands back of the enterprise. A 
fine sample of this last class is the Seashore 
Cottage at North Long Branch, designed for 
the young working women of New York. 
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It has accommodations for fifty, and while 
the girls pay a small sum fer board they 
are indebted to the kindliness of Mrs. 
Fletcher Harper of New York for the house 
and its furnishings. A similar house has 
been established at Westminster, Vt., as a 
memorial for her sister, by Mrs. C. A. 
Dickinson, wife of the pastor of Berkeley 
Temple, Boston. Parallel with these are 
three Houses of Rest for special classes of 
workers, like nurses and teachers, provided 
by some thoughtful women of New York, 
and no less than a dozen Holiday Houses, 
chiefly in New England, for working girls. 
A few of these are conducted on the co- 
operative plan, but most receive a revenue 
for their support from outside sources. The 
college women are fast following in the wake 
of their wage-earning sisters by opening a 
summer home at Manhasset, L. I., in con- 
nection with their settlement in New York. 

On the Massachusetts coast is a great va- 
riety of resorts for children, one in Salem 
harbor making a specialty of chronic dis- 
eases that are benefited by a marine atmos- 
phere. TheSanatorium Association of Phil- 
adelphia has an institution on the Delaware 
Ziver where nearly 100,000 children with 
their attendants annually participate in the 
privileges freely offered for their use. The 
Chicago Daily News supports an extensive 
and unique establishment for sick bab‘es in 
Lincoln Park. A large frame building rest- 
ing on substantial piles is built directly over 
the lake, and is arranged with wide verandas 
and an open court fur hammocks in which 
the little ones sleep and inhale the life-giv- 
ing breezes. Boston, too, through the ef- 
forts of Rev. R. B. Tobey, opened a floating 
hospital this summer, modeled after St. 
John’s Guild. <A feature of St. Louis’s 
summer charities is a camp for sick and 
delicate children and their mothers on the 
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York during the summer, when one ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I believe the poor of our own 
city suffer as much as those in New York.” 
The outcome of the remark was an attract- 
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ive home at White Creek, where over 2,000 
children have spent bappy summers, an ap- 
preciative public contributing $6,462 toward 
its expenses. Thus three large metropoli- 
tan dailies have imitated the worthy exam- 
ple of the New York Tribune, which first 
opened the door of escape, years ago, into 
the woods and fields for the suffering little 
children of that city. 

To give the barest outline of all the organ- 
ized forms of summer charity would require 
a volume in itself. Their invisible lines of 
love now stretch through all the older States 
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bluffs of the Mississippi about forty miles 
from the city. This camp is under the aus- 
pices of the Post Dispatch. The Troy Times, 
too, inaugurated a Fresh Air movement in 
the summer of 1887 as the result of a con 
versation, on a sweltering July day, between 
one of its staff and another man. They 
were looking at a cartoon which depicted 
the horrors of tenement house life in New 


COTTAGE 


of the Union, and carry refreshment to the 
old and decrepit no less than to the infant 
of days. Varying in details they are much 
alike in spirit, and to describe one would be 
to present a picture of all. Therefore the 
accompanying description and illustrations 
of Mr. Waldron’s work have been selected 
as typical of the best expression of modern 
Christianity along this line. 
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LIFE AT ROSEMARY COTTAGE. 

Until 1888 the ministrations of the Boston 
City Missionary Society, during the sum- 
mer, were confined principally to procuring 
a single day’s outing for its beneficiaries. 
After this a comfortable house called Rose- 
mary Cottage, in memory of an infant child, 
was built at Eliot, Me., by Mrs. Moses G. 
Farmer, wife of the noted electrician and a 
sister-in-law of Hon. C. C. Coffin. Thither, 
every two weeks from June to September, 
are borne parties of overworked mothers, 
tired shopgirls and sickly children, prefer- 
ence being given to those whose need is 
greatest. It is a rare privilege to accom- 
pany these excursionists, about forty each 
time, and listen to their comments. The 
sixty mile railroad trip is an event in itself 
to women who have been cooped up in the 
city without change for twenty years or 
more, and the first glimpse of Rosemary 
from the car windows is a signal for de- 
lighted shouts from the youngsters. The 
house, a two-story structure with a French 
roof, stands on an eminence overlooking the 
valley of the Piscataqua, Seven acres of 
land afford ample space for tilts, swings, 
hammocks, croquet and rolls down the 
grassy slopes, while a roomy old barn makes 
an ideal playhouse on rainy days, A piazza 
on three sides is furnished with comfortable 
rocking-chairs in which weary women sit 
and lift their eyes unto the surrounding 
hills or off to the peaceful meadows through 
which the river glides to the sea. Within 
is the perfection of neatness and comfort. 
In the pretty parlor, furnished mainly by 
circles of King’s Daughters, the guests 
gather in the evening for games and music. 
In the dining-room, where three abundant 
meals bring color to pale cheeks and round- 
ness to spindling limbs, the tables are al- 
ways tastefully decorated with wild flowers. 
The chambers have the whitest of spreads 
on the single beds, dainty cribs for the ba- 
bies and spotless muslin splashers over the 
toilet stands. Slovenly habits are silently 
rebuked by the exquisite cleanliness every- 
where apparent and easily give place toa 
love of order and neatness. 

But the crowning grace at Rosemary is 
the atmosphere of the place, which can no 
more be defined than the perfume of a 
flower. It is essentially a home, and sucha 
home as can be created only by the highest 
type of womanhood. The matron, Miss 
Mabel [, Jenkins, is a Wellesley student, 
and her assistant, Mrs. C. B. Wilson, is the 
wife of anormal school professor. Both are 
women of uncommonly winning personality, 
and their associates, Misses Nettie Turner, 
Carrie M. Lewis and Edith Smith, carry 
about with them the same indescribable air 
ofladyhood, ‘The beautiful, unselfish spirit 
which permeates the household has given 
to this summer retreat a character which 
is unique. Other places of a like nature 
may furnish equal facilities for bodily 
invigoration, but Rosemary is peculiar for 
the opportunity which it offers for the 
best soul culture. In witness of this state- 
ment read this extract from a letter written 
by one of the guests the present season: 
‘*When in the company of such Christians 
as I see here their influence seems to cast a 
peace over my worried soul which I shall 
miss on my return home,’’ Another writes, 
‘* Happiness and kind feeling seem to me to 
be contagious here.’ And where can be 
found a more noble disinterestedness than 
this expression of sympathy toward one 
whe was ill? ‘It has been such a change to 
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her from two hot attic rooms that I wish 
you could let her stay longer. Had I known 
her before I would willingly have given her 
my two weeks.”’ In what other station in 
life do we find women willing to sacrifice 
their summer vacation for the sake of a 
more needy stranger? 

Another representative case is that of a 
poor Englishwoman, who has lived in Amer- 
ica only three years. During that time she 
had heroically provided for a sick husband 
and four children 
by doing laundry 
work. The husband 
died, and incessant 
labor developed a 
weeping sinew on her 
right wrist which 
necessitated sur gi- 
cal treatment, but 
the forced rest in 
connection there- 
with gave a merciful 
relief from daily 
drudgery over the 
washtub. The two 
weeks’ rest provided 
by the Fresh Air 
Fund restored a na- 
tive cheerfulness of 
spirit, which over - 
flowed in song, a 
really fine voice be- 
ing one of her gifts. 
‘*Why do you sing 
so constantly?” 
asked some one, ‘‘ O, 
I’ve so much trouble 
that unless I just 
sing my way through 
it I’m afraid I'll give out,’’ was her response. 
The first Sunday she went to one of the 
matrons and asked, ‘‘ Is there no one about 
whom I can help in some way?”” Remem- 
bering the pleasure which the guests at the 
cottage had received, the matron replied, 
‘Yes, there is a poor, bedridden woman 
down the road to whom you might go and 
sing.”’ Joyfully she started upon the er- 
rand, and for an hour or two this stranger 
in a strange land honored the Master in this 
sweet service. It is such as she who grate- 
fully testify, ‘‘I have learned here that my 
lot is not the worst, and when I go home 
shall bear my cross with more Christian 
spirit, thanking God it is no heavier.”’ An- 
other wrote: ‘Rosemary is my heaven and 
my home,”’ 

SAYING GOOD-BY. 

There is always one day of pathetic sad- 
ness at the cottage. When the two weeks 
have expired it is avery subdued procession 
which wends its way to the station, quite in 
contrast to the merry incoming crowd. The 
elders, inured to hardship, manage to keep 
up a brave exterior, but down the children’s 
faces the tears silently roll. They make a 
farewell visit to the old barn and climb the 
hill back of the house for a last look at the 
beloved fields and river. The adieux to the 
kind matrons are said with choking voices. 
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Eve’s despair on leaving Paradise was naught 
compared with their grief. A year to a 
child seems an eternity and then there is 
always the dreadful possibility that some 
one more needy than themselves will be 
chosen for next summer’s outing. It is for 
the children, even more than for adults, 
that the yalue of this ‘*summer delight”’ 
is seen. Their physical systems respond 
more quickly to the tonie of pure air and 
wholeseme food. The local physician, Dr. 





ROSEMARY’S TREES AND LAWN 


Willis, who renders gratuitous service, de- 
clares that he has nothing to do even in the 
green apple season! One youngster who, 
for the first time in his life, saw this fruit 
growing exclaimed in great excitement, 
‘*O, see those little apples all tied to the 
trees!’’ No less marked is the effect upon 
their moral natures. If, as G. Stanley Hall 
claims, fellowship with nature is an indis- 
pensable part of a child’s nurture, then 
how terribly are thousands of little ones in 
our great cities defrauded of this essential! 
If deprived all through their formative 
years of association with the sights and 
sounds of rural life, it is no marvel if they 
grow up with distorted and vicious views 
of life. Meager, indeed, is the measure of 
fourteen days in the year for supplying this 
contact with nature, but the time spent is 
not the gauge of good received by any means. 


FINANCIAL FACTS, 


Does the reader realize at what a trifling 
cost all this human happiness may be se- 
cured? The expense of a day’s outing at 
Franklin Park, ineluding transportation, is 
only thirty-five cents, and the lunch pro- 
vided is both excellent in quality and abun- 
dant. A two weeks’ stay in Eliot, includ- 
ing fares to and from Boston, requires an 
expenditure of only seven dollars. There, 
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too, the utmost pains is taken to have the 
table supplied with nourishing food, pret- 
tily served and acknowledged as coming 
from the Heavenly Father by singing this 


grace: 
With Thy gifts Thy grace bestow; 
Feed our souls with heavenly food; 
Help us worthily to show 
Gratitude for every good. 


In the strength which Thou dost give 
Help me, Lord, henceforth to live ; 
Make me know Thy perfect will, 

In my life Thy life fulfill. 


But small as is the 
outlay for each in- 
dividual the sum 
total needed every 
summer is thousands 
of dollars. For this 
Mr. Waldron is 
wholly dependent 
upon voluntary con- 
tributions from a 
charitable public, 
and naturally there 
is more or less fluc- 
tuation in the re- 
ceipts. 

Few men, how- 
ever, can extract 
more purchasing 
power from a dollar 
than be. More than 
$115,000 have been 
disbursed by him in 
the Fresh Air work. 
With this sum 393,- 
384 street car tickets 
have been distrib- 
uted, 41,628 individ- 
uals given the pleas- 
ure of a sail down 
Boston Harbor and 69,865 persons given 
a day or more of outing in the country. 
His wonderful sagacity in buying goods is 
well understood by many of the wholesale 
merchants of Boston, who gladly attest their 
practical interest in the work by giving him 
the best possible prices. He also has the 
confidence, to a remarkable degree, of rail- 
road officials. 

The need, the present season, of money to 
continue this enterprise is most urgent. 
The number of worthy poor in Boston who 
are worn out with anxiety, and even with 
actual illness induced by having no em- 
ployment, is added to those who annually 
suffer from excessive labor, heat and fatigue. 
Successful workers may easily forego a va- 
cation because success makes toil a pleasure, 
but to this class a lack of change is a serious 
matter. The Congregationalist was the first 
journal to call public attention to this de- 
partment of the varied ministries conducted 
by the City Missionary Society, and now, 
after a lapse of fifteen years, it takes pleas- 
ure in presenting a fresh appeal." Particu- 
larly in these days of social unrest and an- 
tagonism between labor and capital does it 
behoove Christian citizens to support those 
charities, which do not stop short with the 
amelioration of outward conditions but aim 
also at the building up of character. 
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The Home 
BESIDE ‘THE SBA. 


BY REV. M. L. GORDON, D. D. 


I sit beside the quiet sea, 
Its gentle wavelets touch my feet, 
In whispers soft they speak to me, 
Caressingly my presence greet. 


My eye spans but the narrow bay, 
My ear hears but the wavelet’s voice, 
Yet as I sit here day by day 
Thoughts come which make my heart rejoice. 


For while the bay alone I see, 
Girt with its belt of golden sand, 
Beyond, I know, rolls the wide sea, 
And still beyond “ the fatherland.” 


A thousand leagues of trackless deep, 
A thousand more of vale and hill, 

And hearts which love’s sweet vigil keep, 
Beat true to mine through good or ill. 


The sea may roar, the waves may rise, 
And break in fury on the lea, 
No storm can rob me of my joys— 
Those loving hearts beyond the sea. 
I sit beside the sea of thought, 
Its wavelets breaking o’er my soul , 
Sweet messages of truth have brought, 
Which I sought nwt, nor can control. 


For as the waves which touch my feet 
By some great hidden power do move, 
These thoughts which come my soul to greet 
From vaster thought their source do prove. 


Short is my sight, deaf are my ears, 
My wind is but a little boat, 

Which hugs the shore, too full of fears 
To try the ocean of God’s thought. 


Yet there it rolls, a mighty deep, 
Unfathomed by the light of sun, 
Unmeasured by the stars that keep 

Through endless ages circling on. 


There lies God’s thought, His wondrous love, 
No bounds, no shore, no barréd gates, 

Can keep from him who looks above 
The Father’s welcome which awaits. 


The storms of passion fierce may blow, 
The waves of doubt rise mountain high, 
They cannot move me, for I know 
God’s love shines on eternaliy. 
Kyoto, Jupan. 


MATRIMONIAL AGENOIES. 

We had supposed that no self-respecting 
and refined young lady would avail herself 
of a ‘*matrimonial agency”’ in seeking a 
husband. But a careful examination of a 
private list of applications to one of the 
most reputable of these bureaus reveals 
some astonishing facts. No names are 
given, as the business is conducted on a con- 
fidential basis, but each individual sabmits 
certain statements concerning herself, to- 
gether with her photograph—also a fee of 
two dollars—and from this material stranger 
gentlemen who desire to marry can make 
their selection of a wife. 

In these lists we found not a few girls 
who claim to have received a college educa- 
tion, several who are school teachers and 
music teachers, two who recommend them- 
selves as belonging to Christian Endeavor 
Societies, and a large number who are iden- 
tified with Protestant evangelical churches. 
Nearly all were of American parentage. 
The majority of the statements, however, 
read after this style: ‘‘Brown hair, dark 
violet eyes, dimpled cheeks and a perfect 
form,’’ ‘Fascinating brunette. Would 
deem it a crowning blessing to share the 
life of a good man.’’ ‘Brown hair and 
blueeyes. Just eighteen and wants a beau.”’ 
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‘¢ Wants a jolly young fellow. Handsome, 
and has the best figure in the county. Art- 
ist—incidentally a splendid cook.’’ Fancy 
a girl of any delicacy putting herself ona 
level with those who thus rehearse their 
personal charms! 

The youthful age of the writers is a deplor- 
able feature of these matrimonial schemes. 
Can one read an item like this, for instance, 
without a pang for the parents as well as 
for their foolish little daughter of nineteen? 
‘‘ A minister’s only child, dark brown hair 
and blue eyes. Handsome, refined and 
highly accomplished. Has means and is an 
heiress.’ Of 400 names examined 101 of 
the girls were under twenty, 187 were be- 
tween twenty and thirty and 112 were above 
thirty. This last class was made up chiefly 
of widows without ‘incumbrances” and 
having ‘‘means.’’ Of the localities repre- 
sented 240 applications were from the West, 
124 from the Middle or Southern States, 
thirty from New England and six from Can- 
ada or the Provinces. 

We have no reason to suppose that these 
agencies are not conducted upon honorable 
principles, but we were surprised to see the 
name of Prof. David Swing among other 
eminent people who indorsed this method 
of securing matrimonial alliances. <A note 
to him on the subject elicited an emphatic 
denial of ever having consented to the use 
of his name in such connection. But with- 
out impugning in the least the business 
management, we feel that the idea in itself 
degrades the holiest of all human ties. 
There may be perfectly legitimate ways 
whereby men and women of marriageable 
age may be helped to become acquainted 
with one another, but any such commercial 
and cold-blooded arrangement as a ‘ matri- 
monial agency’’ ought to be utterly repul- 
sive to persons of refinement and Christian 
character. Yet young people who have 
been carefully trained in the best of homes 
often engage in ventures of this sort ‘‘ just 
for fun,’’ and they need a word of warning 
against the indelicacy, not to say the dan- 
ger, of amusing themselves after this fash- 
ion. In these days of easy divorce and 
frivolous jesting about marriage being a 
failure, we cannot insist too strenuously 
upon having the loftiest ideals constantly 
held up to view. 

——_— 


THE ESCAPE FROM UNHAPPINESS. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK, 





“Happiness has no abiding place, but often is very 
near at hand, like the old woman’s spektacles. After 
hunting for them hi and lo, she found them at last safe 
on her noze.”—Josh Biilings. 

A noted Congregational preacher, who 
was also a profound Bible scholar, assured 
his audience, in a brilliant discourse not 
long ago, that we are now living in the mil- 
lennium. He adduced numerous texts to 
establish his position and to show how 
freely the elements of happiness are strewn 
around us, if we would only open our eyes 
and strengthen our hearts to use them 
rightly. It has been a joke among many of 
his hearers since then, especially during the 
recent financial stringency, that it was 
pretty hard to find those millennial ele- 
ments that the doctor was so sure of; but 
Milton had the same thought when he 


wrote: 

... what if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like, more than is thought? 
and reflection will demonstrate that the 
good doctor was not so erratic as his scoff- 


ing hearers suspect. 
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It will be admitted that the prime causes 
of the greatest unhappiness in life are death, 
insanity and crime. Death, as the New 
{ngland primer assures us, must come to 
all, but premature death—those losses 
which cause the deepest grief and heart- 
break—are very often due to a culpable dis- 
regard of the laws of health, either from 
design or carelessness. Insanity, also, is 
often owing to either wanton or ignorant 
disregard of the laws of health or the laws 
of heredity. Crime, as Mr. W. F. M. Round 
argues, in a recent number of the Forum, is 
oftenest the result of the injudicious, or 
worse, methods, or to the absolute laziness 
of parents, whose children fall into evil 
ways far more through environment than 
through heredity. No doubt a vast propor- 
tion of the premature death, insanity and 
crime in the United States arises from igno- 
rance, but if even the intelligent part of the 
community should live up to the best they 
know, and resolutely practice the self-denial 
and labor which the best authorities pre- 
scribe, a notable decrease would take place 
in the amount of the keenest unhappiness. 

In our own homes, where these most har- 
rowing sorrows seldom cast their awful 
shadows, there is daily, or at least frequent, 
unhappiness from smaller causes. Perhaps 
these may be roughly classified as follows: 
illness, limited means, lack of congenial 
employment and disagreeable surroundings. 

The matter of health depends chiefly, as 
nearly everybody knows, upon diet, sleep 
and exercise. A plain and abundant regi- 
men of well-cooked meats, vegetables, bread 
and fruit, with little or none of condiments, 
pastry and sweets, at least eight hours of 
quiet sleep in a well-ventilated room each 
night, and plenty of vigorous exercise 
daily, as much of it as possible in the open 
air, with proper bathing and suitable cloth- 
ing, will keep almost anybody well; but 
there are comparatively few who believe it, 
or, if they do, have the strength of mind to 
live up to their belief. If they only would, 
they might secure what really is the largest 
element in earthly happiness—good health 
‘*the soul’s good fortune,’’ as quaint Joan 
Kelder calls it. 

The question of limited means is not so 
easily disposed of. A philosopher once 
affirmed that those families are probably 
the happiest, other things being equal, who 
have a yearly income of not far from $2,000 
per year. Most of us would place the figure 
a little higher, but there is no doubt that 
happiness is largely independent of the size 
of one’s income. ‘*To be content with a 
little is hard,’’ says a wise writer; ‘‘to be 
content with a great deal is almost impos- 
sible.’”’ And George Herbert wrote: 

Who cannot live on twenty pounds a year 
Cannot on forty. 

But an income of some sort seems to be 
at the present time an indispensable adjunct 
to happiness, and no income is so precious 
as that which one earns one’s self. It has 
been said, probably by many, but surely by 

Ruskin in some form, that there is no joy 
like that of earning one’s own living. To 
this may be added, perhaps, ‘‘ especially if 
it be earned in the kind of work for which 
one is best suited.’’ To labor every day at 
that sort of occupation which brings into 
play the powers which are strongest in us 
is not only a source of purest pleasure, but 
it is a constant incentive to virtue and guard 
against vice. ‘‘ Every man,’’ says Emerson, 
‘* feels the insurance of a just employment.” 
This is particularly applicable to women. 
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It is reasonably computed that the idle 
lives of many of our well-to-do women are 
the cause of half the prevalent scandals in 
‘thigh life,” and of most of its invalidism. 
And the work should not be a mere dilet- 
tante affectation. Phillips Brooks says, ‘‘ A 
little work, like a little knowledge, is a 
dangerous thing.”’ 

Under the term ‘disagreeable surround- 
ings’? may be included incompatible mar- 
riages, bickering or otherwise unamiable 
companions, and the environment of a gen- 
erally uncongenial society. Every man and 
woman is responsible for his or her mar- 
riage. If aman discover that he has acted 
hastily, and is chained for life to an un- 
suitable companion, God pity him! But 
out of any such union, which actual crime 
or physical violence does not render unen- 
durable, there is still the opportunity for 
making a peaceful home, where happiness 
shall not be absent, if only high principle 
and resolute self-control be brought into 
constant use. 

In almost every house, no matter what 
care may be exercised by those in authority, 
some teasing or ill-tempered or fault find- 
ing member is pretty sure to be present. 
Patient training and admonition, an iron 
determination in the mother to keep the at- 
mosphere pleasant and unceasing prayer to 
Him who alone can affect the springs of ac- 
tion are the only means to abate such an 
evil. A certain mother is wont to say to 
her children: ‘‘I cannot insist that you be 
beautiful, or clever, or graceful. Those 
things are out of our reach, it may be, but I 
can insist that you speak pleasantly, and 
speak pleasantly you must. 


The music that can deepest reach 
And cure all ills is cordial speech, 


and cordial speech we will have or none at 
all,’’ 

And for those of us who are surrounded 
by companions who are inexpressibly dear 
to us, does not the highest happiness belong 
to us every day and every hour? ‘TI per- 
ceive,’’ said Walt Whitman, in one of his in- 
spired moments, ‘that to be with those 
whom | like is enough.’’ And Lowell says: 


Daily with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 


‘* My happiness,’’ Mr. Beecher used to say, 
‘* belongs to me by right, and I will have it.”’ 

In short, this wonderful gift, which looks 
so far off to the uninstructed, may be dem- 
onstrated practically to be, as the poets 
have always insisted it to be, at our doors, 
And the brief statement of the way to it 
is really the old one: Search out and obey 
the maxims of that law given us by Him 
‘* whom to obey is happiness entire.”’ 


oo 


INJUDICIOUS PRAISE, 

‘*You are just as sweet as you can be!” 

I know a little child three years old who 
hears these words addressed to him fre- 
quently. If he grows to manhood without 
attaining to an obnoxious degree of self- 
consciousness and conceit it will be a mar- 
vel, 

Vanity is a plant native to the soil of the 
human heart—easily cultivated and hard tu 
eradicate, as many have found in later life 
when struggling against it. Some one has 
said, in substance, ‘‘ Fighting vanities is 
like fighting midges and gnats that however 
often they are beaten off seem to say, ‘O, I 
take no offense!” and return the instant 
the battle is intermitted.’ How much 
harder must be the strife when the evil has 
gained an early and vigorous start by the 
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fostering folly of lavish and ipjudicious 
praise! 

‘“*O, he doesn’t remember it a minute! 
He doesn’t understand,” is often the reply 
to any remonstrance against such praise. 
Or, perhaps, the still weaker answer, ‘I 
can’t help it! He is so sweet.’’ Every in- 
nocent remark is greeted with shouts of 
admiration and amusement, and repeated 
again and again in the child’s hearing till 
all the beautiful unconsciousness that is 
the charm of infancy is forever effaced. 
Then he begins to try to gain the praise 
which he has learned to crave by speeches 
meant to be smart and funny. 

Three ladies were lately sitting together 
talking of the loveliness of a babe of months 
with many expressions of delight and ad- 
miration. A beautiful Jittle girl, the baby’s 
sister, two or three years old, stood near 
listening. She tried to attract attention to 
herself by pressing close tothem. Failing 
in this, and her natural shyness overcome 
by the desire for a share of the praise be- 
stowed upon the latest comer, she cried out, 
‘* But look at me! Just look at me!” 

A woman who holds a high position in 
this country has two little daughters of this 
most impressionable age. If she was like 
some foolish mothers those two children 
would be noticed and petted and admired 
till scarcely the shadow of naturalness and 
simplicity would be left to them. But she 
is wise enough to shelter her little ones 
from the glare of publicity. She has kept 
them so strictly secluded that the story has 
gone abroad that ‘‘something is the matter 
with them.’”’ Nothing whatever is the mat- 
ter, dear, imbecile Mrs. Grundy, only, saga- 
civuus woman that the mother is, she will 
not, fur the sake of the transient pleasure of 
seeing her rosebuds noticed, praised, ca- 
ressed by every stranger who can get near 
them, allow them to be robbed of all their 
freshness aud forced into premature bloom. 

Doubtless, most of this has been said 
before, but it needs to be said again, and 
again, and again. M. A. G. 


_— 


THE INFLUENCE OF ONE. 
BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER, 

It was review Sunday, and the boys 
swarmed over the back seats. Counting 
them was about as difficult as counting 
bees, but for one moment when their heads 
were clustered together over some pocket 
treasure the teacher managed it—there 
were fourteen. Off in her own little class- 
room she could interest them, but in the 
large room, with the superintendent talking 
learnedly so far away, the boys looked 
upon review Sunday as lawful plunder. 
The teacher could keep them quiet only at 
the expense of seeing their bright faces grow 
blank, and the animation pass from eyes 
and lips to feet and hands. That teacher 
was not to be envied on review Sunday. 

Suddenly she caught a whisper from one 
boy to another: “If he,’ motioning toward 
the superintendent, ‘‘asks any questions, 
let's answer.’’ ‘* Well,’ nodded the other, 
thinking that here was some variety at last. 
The superintendent did ask a question, and 
to his surprise was instantly answered by 
two clear boy voices from the back seat. 
Thus encouraged he asked another, and 
after a moment’s scurry for a lesson paper 
a second answer followed. The other boys 
jeered a little at first, but one by one they 
took up the leaflets and after that the suc- 
cess of the morning was assured. 
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‘‘ Wasn't it interesting,” the first boy said 
to the teacher as the school was dismissed, 

‘‘And you started it, Bert,’ she answered. 
‘* Just see what one person can do. Boys 
are like sheep—if one goes over a wall all 
the rest are sure to follow. It is not only 
the Prince of Wales who sets the fashion— 
boys do it, for better or worse, every 
day.” 

Ina fraternity hall a score of young men 
were talking loudly and vehemently about 
an action of the college faculty which all of 
them thought was an infringement upon 
their rights. Speech after speech was 
made, invectives grew as they passed from 
mouth to mouth, and threats came thick 
and fast. Finally one little fellow rose and, 
beckoning the rest to be silent, said: ‘‘ You 
all know how angry I was, but it has just 
occurred to me that we all call ourselves 
Christians and gentlemen. We do not look 
it now,’’ and his voice trembled; ‘for my- 
self Iam ashamed.”’ There was silence for 
a moment, then one said, ‘‘So am J, old 
fellow; if we cannot endure the new law we 
can at least be polite in our remonstrance.”’ 
Five minutes later the room was empty, and 
the little insubordination in the college was 
dying a peaceful death. 

Don Jobn of Austria, the son of Charles the 
Fifth, had a patch of hair on one side of his 
head which grew upright, and to concea) 
this peculiarity he used to comb all his 
hair back from his forehead. When he 
went as governor of the Low Countries all 
the people of fashion imitated this mode, 
and from them it has descended to our own 
day. In French theaters a group of hired 
persons called the claque leads the applause. 
They are often ignorant of what is going on 
upon the stage, but at certain signals, known 
to them alone, they begin to clap their 
hands, and the spirit of applause svon 
spreads over the whole house. 

It is strange how one or two persons can 
change the sentiments of a whole commu- 
nity. A society woman can often put down 
a silly fashion of dress as easily as she can, 
by adopting it, make it popular. A boy in 
school can make well-learned lessons fash- 
ionable; a girl can by her own example 
vaccinate her whole set against the conta- 
gion of slang and scandal. Standing bravely 
on one’s own ground does not in these days 
mean martyrdom; on the contrary, the world 
loves a hero and seldom fails to rally around 


him. 
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AN OUTING OLUB. 

My excuse for calling attention to a par- 
ticular club in these times when organiza- 
tions are like the sands upon the seashore 
in multitude, and some of them in useful- 
ness, is that it has certain novel features 
and is a success, It is formed in a Congre- 
gational parish in one of the smaller cities 
of Maine, but is adapted to any parish where 
access may be had to the fields and woods. 
Membership in the club is limited to those 
boys and girls under eighteen years of age 
who are willing to work. Its objects are: 
to train the boys and girls to habits of ob- 
servation, to develop in them a love for 
nature, to furnish a healthful recreation and 
to provide opportunities for social -inter- 
course based on intellectual pursuits. 

There are about seventy members work- 
ing in four departments. The bird depart- 
ment is under the charge of a lover and ob- 
server of birds. Members meet at reguiar 
intervals to study and discuss the habi:s 
and characteristics of birds. A prize is of 
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fered to the one who during the summer 
months sees, identifies and classifies the 
greatest variety. A thorough amateur bot- 
anist has charge of the flower department, 
the meetings of which are devoted to a 
study of the flora of the region. A prize is 
offered for the largest and best mounted col- 
lection of pressed specimens, With this 
department a few older persons are work- 
ing to gather a complete and uniformly 
mounted cabinet of the flora of the section, 
A thoughtful observer has charge of the 
insect department, the meetings of which 
are profitably spent in a study of the habits 
and characteristics of our more common in- 
sects. Some of the results of this depart- 
ment’s work may be read in a recent issue 
of the Youth’s Companion. The leaf de- 
partment is for the younger members and 
is in the care of a lady who loves both 
leaves and children, At their meetings sim- 
ple talks are given on the structure and 
functions of leaves and a prize is offered for 
the largest and best mounted coilection. 

At regular intervals the four departments 
meet together in the chapel to listen to 
lectures by specialists from out of town, or 
to informal talks by local talent, and for 
general social intercourse. The club has 
passed its experimental stage and is attain- 
ing the objects for which it was organized. 
The boys and girls have entered into it 
without pressure of any kind, and with a 
natural heartiness that is very satisfactory. 


DL. Y. 
a me — 


MAID OF THE LEGION OF HONOR.* 


Did you happen to hear the other day 
How France had sent to a little maid 

Her gift of gifts, for which brave men pray ; 
A child of ten, who, unafraid, 

Ready and steady, and full of nerve, 
Faced a danger and did a deed, 

One day last summer, that well may serve 
As a lesson of valor for all to heed? 


This dear little Jenny was by herself, 

Picking the berries that, ripe and sweet, 
Grew high on the rocks which sbelf on shelf 

Made steps for the nimble and fearless feet. 
Down below were the narrow lines 

fhat marked a path for the rushing cars, 
Speeding along, with many a throng, 

Under the sky, by sun and stars. 


O, but the berries were ripe and sweet, 

And tine smal! brown fingers stained and red, 
She picked them merrily, paused to eat, 

The sunbonnet slipped from the curly bead; 
Something fluttered the little heart, 

A stir, a rustle, a puff of smoke! 
The trestle on fire! With sudden start 

From her holiday pleasure the child awoke. 


It was time for the train, and far away 
Its faint, fine whistle her quick ear caught! 
There wasn’t a second to lose, to stay, 
For the hesitant process of slow-paced thought. 
The trestle on fire! the coming train, 
Packed with people, would plunge beneath 
To the yawning gulf! The child’s quick brain 
Leaped to the rescue as sword from sheath. 


Swift as the flash of the fiery death, 
Jenny of Milford took her stand, 
Tore her petticoat off in a breath, 
A scarlet flag in her sturdy hand. 
Zound the bend the engineer, 
Eye on watch, would see it float; 
Hers was the chance! She lifted clear 
Cry on cry from her shrill, young throat. 


Well, this is the rest of it! Just in time 

The train was stopped, by the length of itself, 
And women and men poured out to climb 

To Jenny’s perch on the rocky shelf. 
Hugged her, kissed her, paled to the lips 

As they saw the woe of the might have been, 
And some went home on the ocean ships, 

And remembered our bit of a heroine. 


* Jenny Creek of Milford, O., has received from France 
a gold medal with the insignia of the Legion of Honor, 
a tribute for her heroism in saving a World’s Fair train 
last summer, Details were published in the New York 
Tribune of May 2%, 1894. 
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The great World’s Fair is over and done, 
The pure White City we see no more, 
But Jenny, taller, a twelvemonth gone, 
Runs to open her father’s door. 
A messenger waits with a packet sealed ; 
The medal that, won at the point of the lance, 
Men wear as the lily upon the shield, 
“The Legion of Honor,” 'tis hers, from France. 
— Margaret £. Sangster, in Harper's Young People. 


oa ee 


THE LITTLE OHAP. 

There are few more pathetic experiences 
in human life than those of humble and 
honest foreigners who come to this country 
expecting to establish a comfortable home 
but fall into the hands of sharpers. Such 
experiences have furnished abundant ma- 
terial for novelists, Dickens vividly portray- 
ing them in Martin Chuzzelwit and Miss 
Baylor in one of the choicest books of cur- 
rent fiction, Claudia Hyde. Thesame theme 
furnishes the thread on which Hjalmar 
Boyesen spins one of his inimitable short 
stories, bearing the above title, in a recent 
number of Harper’s Weekly. The Little 
Chap’s father, Amund Myra, was a carpen- 
ter by trade and lived in one of the loneliest 
mountain valleys of Norway. There were 
five girls in the family, but this boy, the 
youngest, was the idol of his father’s heart, 
and between the two there sprang up a won- 
derful friendship. The Little Chap was 
Amund’s constant companion in his daily 
toil, and the child exercised a grave guard- 
ianship over his father until the time came 
when he must go to school. The separation 
preyed upon them both, illness and misfor- 
tune followed, and at length the father de- 
cided to cross the ocean and begin life anew. 
He came to Chicago, found employment at 
good wages and frugally saved every penny 
toward sending for his wife and children, 
Distrusting the banks, he carried his money 
in a leather belt around his waist until it 
became a burden, But one day an adver- 
tisement, headed ** The Poor Man’s Friend,’’ 
in a Scandinavian paper, arrested his atten- 
tion, and the result of reading it may be 
learned from the rest of the story as told in 
the author’s own words: 


Finally, one day in the early spring, he 
called upon the Fenston Real Estate In- 
vestment Company. He had fancied from 
the advertisement something very compli- 
cated and magnificent, and was somewhat 
disappointed at being confronted with a 
sandy haired and very pimpled young man, 
who sat in his shirt sleeves in a scantily 
furnished back office, chewing a toothpick. 

** Is this—the—the—oflice of the Fenston 
Real Estate Investment Company?’’ queried 
Amund, respectfully. 

‘* Yes,” the young man replied, taking 
his feet down from the table. ‘' What can 
I do for you?”’ 

‘¢J—J—-should like to see the—the—pres- 
ident of the company, if—if—you would be 
so very kind as to call him,’’ Amund re- 
marked, apologetically. 

‘*T regret to say the president is out of 
town at present,’’ said the plausible youth, 
**but won't you sit down, please? I think 
perhaps I can give you all the information 
you require, and I need not say I shall be 
very happy if { can be of service to you.” 

There was something so insinuating in 
the young fellow’s manner that Amund, 
though he had resolved to be very cautious, 
soon found himself talking freely. 

The next day the young man—Farley was 
his name—dropped in upon him, by pure 
chance, it seemed, while he was having his 
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noon rest, and they became better acquainted, 
The following Sunday they met again, and 
Farley took Amund about in a buggy and 
showed him all the property he had for 
sale on the West Side. He invited him to 
lunch with him in his little cottage on West 
Indiana Street, where he was living, and 
the upshot of many interviews and con- 
versations was that he offered this cottage, 
with lot, to Amund for $2,000, possession 
to be granted when $1,200 had been paid, 
and a mortgage to be given for the remain- 
ing amount, It seemed all so perfectly fair 
and square that Amund, after having got 
the price down to $1,800 and the furniture 
thrown in, had no hesitation in closing the 
bargain. He paid over to Farley the $800 
which he had then accumulated and re- 
ceived an acknowledgment of the amount 
from him, with promise of deed on pay- 
ment of $400 more, 

Then he picked out the room which was 
to belong to the Little Chap (the girls might 
take what was left), and all day long dur- 
ing his work he hummed to himself or 
broke into snatches of unmelodious song at 
the thought of the Little Chap’s pleasure 
in that room and the furniture which he 
would make with his own hands for the 


Little Chap’s comfort. He worked with a’ 


will now and would scarcely grant himself 
time for sleep, for every blow with his ham- 
mer and every whiz of his saw brought the 
Little Chap nearer. 

Then another year passed, Month by 
month Amund handed over his savings to 
Farley, who pocketed them in a cool, busi- 
nesslike manner, and at last, when the 
$1,200 had been paid, he kept his word 
and gave a deed of the property to the 
carpenter. Joyously then Amund wrote to 
his wife, telling her to make no delay in 
coming, for he had now a home of his own 
in which to receive her and the children, 
And it was all furnished, and there was a 
separate room for the Little Chap—God 
bless him!—where he could keep all his 
funny little traps, so that his sisters 
wouldn’t annoy him, 

Much he wrote in this strain, for his 
heart was overbrimming with joy, and life 
seemed brighter and more beautiful to him 
than ever before. The only thing that 
troubled him a little was the fact that the 
family who lived in the house had not yet 
moved out. But Farley explained that their 
lease did not expire until April 1, and that in 
the meanwhile he would have to be patient. 
On April 2 they would be gone, and then he 
could take posession. 

I shall not attempt to describe the meet- 
ing between the Little Chap and his dad. 
It was just the 2d of April when the family 
arrived in Chicago and were put, like so 
much baggage, into an express wagon and 
driven to West Indiana Street. Amund ran 
up the front steps with the Little Chap in 
his arms to show off his cottage, and the 
wife and the five girls, all bundled up with 
scarfs until they looked like walking hay 
stacks, scrambled out of the wagon as best 
they could, Farley had promised to he 
there with the keys, and formally put the 
new owner in possession, It annoyed 
Amund a good deal when his first and sec 
ond ring/at the doorbell remained unan 
swered, pnd still more annoyed was he 
when atf{/the third a man who had not the 
least re’emblance to Farley opened the door 
and asked him, in language more vigorous 
than polite, what he wanted. 


’ 


‘“*T_-J have bought this house,’’ Amund 


ee 
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said, with an air of righteous indignation, 
‘‘and | was told by Mr. Farley that you 
were to move out on the Ist of April.” 

The occupant of the house smiled an ex- 
tremely unpleasant smile, and asked, coldly, 
‘*Whom did you buy it of?” 

‘¢Mr, Farley.’’ 

‘That is a great pity, for he never owned 
it,”” 

‘* But where is he? He promised me the 
keys last night.” 

** He has gone West.” 

‘Gone West?” An icy terror clutched 
at the Norseman’s heart, and he reeled 
backward as if he had been struck. ‘Good 
God!"? he groaned, sinking down upon the 
topmost step. ‘'Goud God!”’ 

The Little Chap, seeing his distress, 
wound his arms tightly about his neck and 
rubbed his cheek against his face. He sat 
thus for five or ten minutes, while the five 
blond, bundled-up girls stood on the side- 
walk staring at him with innocent stupidity, 
Then the man of the house reappeared and 
ordered them in harsh language to move on, 
And when they only continued to stare in 
uncomprehending wonder two policemen 
were sent for, and the whole family were 
huddled into a patrol wagon and driven to 
the nearest police station. There Amund, 
under the stress of answering the required 
questions, was aroused sufficiently from his 
dumb misery to send for a Norwegian law- 
yer, who presently made his appearance. 
He listened to the carpenter's story, and 
then shook his head mournfully. 

“You have been swindled, my friend,” 
he said. ‘You ought to have been more 
cautious,”’ 

‘* But—but, lawyer,’’ the poor fellow went 
on, gazing into his face with an anguished 
expectancy, ‘* he—he—sold me—the house 
—and here I’ve got the papers. It’s all 
right, surely. Ain’t it, lawyer?”’ 

The lawyer looked at the paper which 
was handed him and then dropped it con- 
temptuously on the floor. 

‘A very clumsy forgery,” he said. 

‘*But—but—he couldn't surely sell me 
—what—what didn’t belong to him, law- 
yer?” 

“Yes, he could, if any one was fool 
enough to buy.” 

‘‘But, lawyer—I say, lawyer—do you 
mean tu say now, that—that I have worked 
and slaved nigh on to three years, and often 
starved and skimped myself, for the Little 
Chap’s sake—do you mean to say that—that 
man is to have it, and not my Little Chap?” 

Beads of cold perspiration byrst out 
upon his brow, and the pained wonder and 
stunned bewilderment in his face were 
pitiful to behold. Lis slow wits could not 
yet grasp the situation, and he was obviously 
hoping against hope that there was some 
terrible misunderstanding at the bottom of 
it all, and that sooner or later it would be 
cleared up. 

The lawyer had in all his practice never 
encountered so heartrending a case. He 
weighed his words well before he answered, 
‘* My dear friend, you have paid dearly for 
your first experience in the new world.”’ 

Amund, taking slowly the bearings of 
this remark, stood before him with a vacant 
look of dawning terror; then tremblingly 

he raised his hands toward the ceiling and 
cried with a frightful energy, ‘‘ But God, 
what are you doing up there in heaven 
when such things can happen upon the 
earth?” 

There was a bush as of death in the 
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station room. In the presence of so mon- 
strous a wrong every one stood helpless and 
alittle awed. After the terrible explosion 
of despair Amund’s head dropped upon his 
breast, his knees tottered, and he fell in a 
heap upon the floor. 

The Little Chap, who had stood with 
his hands in his pockets, a puzzled frown 
upon his face during this strange scene, 
grew suddenly alarmed as his father fell. 
He strove bravely to disguise his distress, 
which he held to be unmanly, but his lips 
quivered and his eyes were full of tears. 

‘*Dad,” he said, stooping over the pros 
trate form of his father, with a touching 
air of loving protectorship, ‘‘ dad, I wouldn’t 
take on so if I were you.’’ He waited 
anxiously for a response, and when none 
came he continued in a soothingly comfort- 
ing tone: ‘‘ Dad, dear dad, don’t you worry. 
I'll help you, dad.” 

The sweet, old, well-remembered phrase 
penetrated through the stricken man’s numb 
lethargy of despair. He raised himself sud- 
denly on his knees, stared with an awaken- 
ing wonder at the child; then, closing him 
in his arms, he burst into tears, 

“Yes, my Little Chap,” he cried, ‘‘ you 
you will help me. And may God forgive 
me for despairing as long as I have you!”’ 

And he arose with the Little Chap in his 
arms, and the two began bravely the battle 


of life anew. 
Soe 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. ¥Y. 


Bible Geography. Maps. 

It is contrary to all principles of teaching to 
present to children the ordinary complicated 
and intricate map of Palestine. A mapshould 
grow. It is much better to be the child’s own 
handiwork, and it should grow only as fast as 
the child learns locations thoroughly. The 
plan of this lesson was used so successfully 
with a large class of children that those of six 
years in a few weeks could draw accurately 
from memory maps of Palestine, locating ten 
towns and eight mountains. Older boys and 
girls were taught by the same general plan. 

With little ones the points of the compass 
come first. Have children stand facing north, 
but say nothing ofitnow. Point with left hand 
to where the sun says, ‘‘ Good night,’’ and with 
right hand to where his big, yellow face is 
seenin the morning. Then let them say these 
lines, with motions: 

Toward the setting sun in the west 

My left hand now is spread. 

The south, where the birds in winter go, 

Is toward the back of my head. 

The north is in front of me as I stand 

And point to the east with my right hand. 
Next locate by the four directions objects in 
the room~only those on the floor, however. 
If we made a mark all around the floor, what 
shape would it be? Then can’t we make a 
little square to be a picture of the floor and 
make marks on it for the desk, the door, etc.? 
Of course we can and we will. 

Give each child a pencil, a piece of paste- 
board, 5 by 8 inches (cut up boxes), and a lit- 
tle two-inch square cut from a postal card. 
This last is the ‘‘measure.’’ Show children 
how to hold the measure down with left front 
finger and draw a square around it for the 
outline of the floor. Point again to nortb, 
east, etc., in the room and write N., E, W., 
S., on the respective four sides of the picture 
of the floor. Now the teacher pins one of the 
little maps to the board and draws a larger 
model around it. The children hold their 
maps up in front of them, so they are like the 
teacher’s. Now show that the north side of 
the floor in the picture is at the top, east at 
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right hand, etc. Show that itis really just as 
if the floor were tipped upon edge. 

We can make a picture or map of the coun- 
try where Jesus lived just as we have of the 
floor. Have the children turn over the paste- 
board pieces ard using the measures as before 
let them make three squares one above the 
other. (The teacher draws on the board, but 
no faster than the children. Wait till all are 
through one point before taking a second, so 
as not to discourage the slower ones.) Next 
fold the measure in half and extend the lower 
line of the bottom square this length to the 
left. Now place the pencil point on the top 
line of the upper square one-third from its 
left end and draw a “ wiggly line,’ as the 
children say, down to the end of the extended 
line below. 

The floor has a wall on each side of it. Pal- 
estine has the Great Sea on this the left side. 
What direction is it? Let the children make 
the letters N.,S., E., W., on the four sides of 
the three squares they have drawn. Now 
make a little pear-shaped figure just above the 
lower right corner of the upper square, in 
length about one-fifth of the side of the square. 
This is Lake Galilee. Fill in the whole of the 
right side of the lower square with a long, 
mitten-shaped figure—the thumb on the right 
side, i.e., the outside of the map. This is the 
Dead Sea, and a waving line for the Jordan 
River is made on the right side line above and 
below Lake Galilee. 

Now the location by dots of important towns 
is very easy. Nazareth is half way across 
from the bottom of Lake Galilee to the Great 
Sea. Jerusalem is one-third of the way across 
from the top of the Dead Sea to the Great Sea, 
and Bethlehem is a little way below Jerusa- 
lem. Egypt is away off to the left, outside 
the map. Trace by dotted lines the flight into 
Egypt and the return to Nazareth. Primary 
teachers who have a duplicator or can get one 
(Lawton’s, 18 Vesey Street, New York, is cheap 
and excellent) will find it a very good plan to 
make outline maps according to these direc- 
tions (one for each child), and glue the maps 
to the pieces of pasteboard. Write plainly the 
names of the places taught and give the maps 
to the children the Sunday after they have 
drawn the map as in this lesson. Give the 
maps to them every Sunday of both this and 
next quarter, having them put down marks 
for the places learned about each week. 
During the week the teacher writes the names 
of these places on all the maps. 


——— oo 





Some men go a-hunting, some a-fishing, 
some a-gaming, some to war; but none have 
so pleasant a time as they do who in earnest 
seek to earn their bread. It is true actually 
as it is true really, it is true materially as it 
is true spiritually, that they who seek honestly 
and sincerely, with all their hearts and lives 
and strength, to earn their bread do earn it, and 
it is sure to be very sweet to them.— /horeau. 





*¢The analyses show that Cleveland’s 
Superior is absolutely the best and most 
desirable baking powder manufactured.” 

S. H. HURST, 


Lats Ohio Food Commissioner. 










know what you are 
eating when you use 







Its true composition is 
given on every label. 


‘*Pure” and ‘‘ Sure,” 







April5, 1893. ‘* I use and recommend 
one and only one baking powder, and 
that is Cleveland’s.” 

MARION HARLAND, 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 

EAR CORNERERS: Just 
as I was wondering 
how we should begin 
the Corner this week 
the morning paper 
came in with the news 
of the loss of the 
Valkyrie by collision 
with another boat 
during the race on 
the Clyde. As she 
was our dispatch boat, you remember, for 
a few weeks last winter, after the wreck of 
the lamented Alphabet, I have ordered D. F. 
to bring her picture to the fore in this num- 
ber. The immediate cause of the colli- 
sion was that an unknown man ina rowboat 
got right ahead of the Valkyrie so that the 
other yacht could not keep clear of her. 
Can you not guess who that mysterious 
man in the rowboat was? Would it not 
have been just like our old Captain Myles 
to have done that, so as to prevent the 
Valkyrie from beating her famous Ameri- 
can competitor, the Vigilant? At any rate, 
he has not been seen in Scituate or-Duxbury 
for several weeks, and our Foreman is very 
reticent as to his whereabouts. How sorry 
our patriotic skipper must have been that 
the cup was not won by the Vigilant after 
all, but by another yacht, the Britannia—by 
thirty-five seconds! But the American boat 
is to try again, both on the Clyde and at 
the Queenstown regatta—look out for the 
report under foreign news. 

The same morning paper describes the 
burning of several of the important build- 
ings on the World’s Fair grounds at Chi- 
cago. I mention it because Cornerers who 
attended the exposition and remember viv- 
idly the Court of Honor and the familiar 
structures around it will be interested in 
their sad fate. The ‘‘ Terminal Station’’— 
which you will recall as containing high up 
on its walls the wonderful series of clocks 
representing the time in all the great cities 
of the world—was also destroyed, and the 
crowd of people who watched the scene 
from the long pier where we used to take 
rides on the ‘‘ moveable sidewalk’’ had a 
narrow escape, being taken off in boats. 
By the way, have you fairly in mind that 
the Art Palace, where we spent so many 
hours, remains on the grounds as the ‘ Field 
Columbian Museum’’? A letter from an 
honorary member, received this morning, 
speaks of visiting it. (Do any of you know 
where the Ferris Wheel is now? I think I 
have known, but have forgotten.) 

Far worse than the destruction at Jackson 
Park is the reign of terror caused by the 
railroad strikes at Chicago and elsewhere. 
The honorary member just alluded to tells 
this experience in her homeward journey: 








It was not without incident even if I was in 
a Wagner car, rather than in the hated Pull- 
man. At the first station east of C hicago we 
were greeted by a howling, yelling mob on 
both sides of the track, and I thought that 
surely we were going to be “‘ held up.” I put 
my bead out of the window—at the risk of 
bombs and dynamite—and a more unpleasant 
sight I never saw. The faces of the women 
looked like the pictures of the frenzied crea- 
tures of the French Revolution, and the men 
were shouting like somany Comanches. Pres- 
ently some one called out, ‘‘ Let her go—she is 
a Wagner,’’ and we proceeded. Butthe whole 
situation at the West is enough to make a pat- 
riotic citizen sober. 


I trust the trouble will all be over before 
you read this Corner, but I am anxious to 
have all our members understand the wick- 
edness and danger in a free country like 
ours of opposing the government of the 
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country. 
against capital,’’ or ‘‘ capital against labor,”’ 
but whether we are to be under the protec- 
tion of law or at the mercy of wild mobs. 
Whenever boys discuss such things—as I 
know they sometimes do—be sure that you 
take the side of government and laws, and 
against mobs and riots and anarchy! 

The Corner has had two letters from 
‘*shut-ins,’’ one in Massachusetts, the other 
in Ohio, thanking us for the picture of the 
‘cat in front of her barrel,’ and inquiring 
kindly for Kitty Clover. I am sorry to re- 
ply that K. C. celebrated ‘“‘the Fourth”’ by 
assaulting, evidently with malice afore- 
thought and intent to kill, a dear little 
robin not old enough to fly. After having 
it fairly in his mouth he for some reason 
gave it up, and, fortunately, the birdlet was 
not killed. An informal committee for the 
protection of cat-caught robinettes put it in 
a little basket and hung it on a clothesline 
—beyond the reach of Kitty C.—and have 
since provided it with congenial worms. At 
my last advices it was alive and—hopping. 

A similar peril and escape befell a pretty 
little kitten in my immediate neighborhood, 
a yelping young dog seizing her in his 
mouth as he passed and nearly craunching 
her in his jaws. She was supposed to be 
dead, but good Samaritanesses nursed her 
back to life. I suppose the dog may be the 
victim of some larger dog; the robins daily 
devour alive their fellow-beings, the worms 
and insects; do not the worms and insects 
do the same to creatures smaller and 
weaker than themselves? For all these 
there is an excuse—‘‘it is their nature to.”’ 
Man is the only animal who knows that it 
is wrong to be cruel to his fellows, but he 
is often worse than the brutes, for he has 
no good reason for being cruel or unkind to 
his brother men, Did not Burns say, 


Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn? 


Perhaps Kitty Clover has taught us Cor- 
nerers a lesson after all! 

Now for literary ‘‘ notes and queries.”’ A 
lady in a foreign country, a gentleman at 
the White Mountains and another corre- 
spondent, place not given, ask as to the 
authorship of ‘Ships that pass in the 
night.’’ ‘‘Is it from Miss Harraden’s book 
bearing the same title?’’ Sarah Noah brings 
a copy of Longfellow’s poems, open at Tales 
of a Wayside Inn (Part III., The Theolo- 
gian’s Tale, Elizabeth, IV.): 

Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other 


in passing, 
Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the dark- 


8; 
So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one an- 


other, 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a 
silence. 


Three letters, also, about the ‘‘ mad poet”’ 
and his couplet (see June 21), You remem- 
ber I said then that it might be one of your 
ancestors, ‘‘ by the name of Crash or Crush 
or Nash,’’ who received the author’s poem 
now in the Public Library. But here is the 


man himself! 
LOWELL, Mass. 
Dear Sir: I can clear up that question of 
McDonald Clarke’s book. It Was to me he 
presentedit. I got acquainted with him when 
he was in Boston and sometimes befriended 
him in small matters. Although he was called 
mad, there was never a more harmless man; 
in fact, he was more achild thana man. The 
bee in his hat that stung his head was his 
desire to get the good will of a young lady 
who was boarding at the Bromfield House 
. . the only temperance house at that time 
in Boston. J. 8. Grusu. 


Other questions come from anonymous 


writers, but we must draw the line there. 


Mx. Mate) 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR JULY 2%). Luke 2: 40-52. 


THE YOUTH OF JESUS. 


BY REV. A. KE. DUNNING, D.D, 





Jesus, the only begotten Son of God, as a 
boy and a young man, was like any other 
healthy youth, with one single exception. He 
was sinless. This exception He Himself de- 
clared: “As the Father taught Me, I speak 

: for I do always the things that are pleas- 
ing to Him.’’ This His inspired disciples af- 
firmed, ‘‘One that hath been in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 
Every boy and girl has His example, and also 
His help to follow it; may live like Him. 

This lesson is a single incident framed be- 
tween these two statements: ‘ And the child 
grew, and waxed strong, filled with wisdom: 
and the grace of God was upon Him.” “And 


Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and 


in favor with God and men.” This inci- 
dent, thus framed, in the light thrown back 
on it by the words and deeds of Jesus, is the 
one perfect picture of human youth. It is an 
exhaustless theme. Like a kaleidoscope its 
elements readjust themselves and present new 
beauties with each new view. We shall con- 
sider these three things in which His expand- 
ing life is revealed: 

1. His natural development. No life is so 
meager that it may be perfectly comprehended 
by any one but by God who created it. But 
the one complete child life in history was in 
no sense obtrusive in its perfection in contrast 
with other children; for the childhood and 
youth of Jesus were remembered by His 
neighbors only as the natural and uneventful 
development of a healthy boy, growing into 
manhood under the smile of God and the 
favor of those who knew Him. Supernatural 
characters and events clustered around His 
birth and infancy. But no act or word is 
recorded of Him before His baptism which 
indicates any consciousness of supernatural 
knowledge or power. 

He had a boy’s appetite, a boy’s love for 
boyish sports, a boy’s appreciation of nature. 
These traits He made evident by what He said 
and did in later life. More than any other 
iman mentioned in the Bible He was a wel- 
come guest at feasts. He drew illustrations 
from children’s games, and liked to have boys 
and girls around Him. He showed by His 
teaching that He had, as a boy, sympatheti- 
cally watched the habits of birds and chick- 
ens, that He knew the ways of the fox in his 
lair, that He had kept company in the field 
with the sower, the vine dresser and the shep- 
herd. His sturdy limbs gathered strength as 
He added inches to His hight, year by year. 
Every child who makes his body as perfect us 
possible in so far imitates Jesus. 

2. His home life. His spirit of affectionate 
obedience to his parents manifested itself in 
simple, noble ways. 

He followed the customs of His home. His 
parents went regularly to the synagogue. So 
did He. It was a babit with Him all His life 
[Luke 4: 16]. His parents observed the feasts 
of the church. So did He. When He came 
to the proper age He went with His father 
and mother to Jerusalem to worship. He 
brought no element of discord into the home 
life. The family isa unit. Parents and chil- 
dren ought to attend the same church to wit- 
ness to the unity of their home among the 
people with whom they dwell. If achild hon- 
ors himself and his home he will do this will- 
ingly. Ifitis against his inclination, it is the 
business of his parents to enlist his conscience, 
to show him his true position as a member of 
the family, to fix him in right habits. 

Jesus maintained his rightful independence. 
Parents have responsibilities for their child, 
but as he grows toward manhood he has an 
increasingly independent life. He cannot be 
indifferent to it, though his parents may be 
slow to recognize it. Jesus was moved by 
peculiar reasons to assume this responsibility. 
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We can hardly doubt that Mary had told Him 
who was His Father. His first visit to Jeru- 
salem and the temple must have awakened in 
Him some fresh sense of His peculiar mission. 
To His mother’s implied reproach in her 
question, ‘Son, why hast Thou thus dealt 
with us?’ He answered with a kind bunt 
frank reminder of His self-dependence. Her 
anxiety was uncalled for. Her knowledge of 
His character should have sooner guided her 
to the temple to find Him. ‘‘ Wist ye not 
that I must be in My Father’s house?” His 
Father’s affairs had claims on Him even be- 
yond His mother’s wishes and anxieties. 
Wise are the parents who anticipate and honor 
the growing independence of the child, and 
happy is the child whose impulses to inde- 
pendence are prompted by the sense of obli- 
gation to his Heavenly Father. 

But Jesus ministered to His parents all 
through His youth. That visit to Jerusalem 
must have been a great epoch in His life. It 
must have awakened aspirations and _ pur- 
poses which separated Him more and more 
from His home and absorbed his thoughts. 
Yet He went back to Nazareth and remained 
in filial service with His parents till He was 
thirty years old. The boy’s obligations to his 
parents do not cease when he discovers that 
he is henceforth to live his own life and pur- 
sue his own aims. They are rather increased. 
From that time he is not simply to follow his 
parents’ directions, but to plan for their wel- 
fare. 

3. His education. Jesus was a studious boy. 
He soon found His way in Jerusalem into one 
of the schools which the rabbis held in the 
porches of the women’s court of the temple. 
There unwonted glimpses of knowledge and 
truth opened to Him. But He had been pre- 
paring for that experience. ‘ Jesus advanced 
in wisdom.’’ His mind developed like His 
body, according to natural laws, unhindered 
by sin. Home, school, synagogue, village life, 
experiences in the fields and among the hills 
about Nazareth increased His knowiedge of 
men and things, of self and God. He was 
subject to the conditions and limitations of 
human knowledge. The utterances of His 
later years would have been out of place in 
His childhood. 

Jesus was a religious boy. He studied His 
Bible. His pure mind was intently fixed on 
religious truths, Both His questions and His 
answers in the temple school astonished His 
hearers, for He displayed a hunger and thirst 
for the highest kind of knowledge and an en- 
joyment in acquiring it which are the health 
of the mind and belong to the ideal student. 
If any one thinks it strange that the point 
should be made that Jesus was religious it is 
because he bas not well considered what it is 
for a boy to be religious. His answer to His 
mother’s question laid bare for a moment 
His boy life, showing what were the thoughts 
which had engrossed His mind in His quiet 
home at Nazareth. He had discovered that 
He had a mission to fulfill. That knowledge 
and that purpose prompted His first recorded 
saying and crowned His recollection of His 
whole career. He prayed at the last, “I glo- 
ritied Thee on the earth, having accomplished 
the work which Thou hast given Me to do.” 
That is the true religious life. No boy has it 
till he has risen above the multitudes who 
drift on without ever inquiring what is life’s 
meaning and its end. It should be the chief 
controlling thought of every child as he grows 
toward maturity that he has a divinely ap- 
pointed mission and that he must find it if he 
has not yet found it, and must follew it if he 
has, for it will exalt him into companionship 
with God. 

Under such an impulse Jesus grew spiritu- 
ally. His work as a carpenter, His humble 
associations and His poverty did not hinder 
His growth. He advanced in favor with God. 
His soul opened toward His Father as natu- 
rally as His body gained in stature and His 
mind increased in strength and knowledge. 
He pleased God more as His ability to please 
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increased. He advanced in favor with men. 
His healthy, intelligent, upright spirit made 
Him popular with those who knew Him. His 
childhood and youth were winsome and His 
manhood was attractive. There are those to 
whom the presence of a pure and trustful life 
is a rebuke, but it is to the honor of humanity 
that such a child and youth as Jesus was 
would win favor among most men everywhere 
today as He did at Nazareth. 

So this divine Boy stands forth in the Gos- 
pels to call boys to be His brotbers—healthy, 
filial, patriotic, studious, religious, winsome 
in every attitude, heroic in every purpose, 
using His young life with divine wisdom to 
prepare for the great work of redeeming the 
world. As He grew into manhood, He gath- 
ered a company of young men about Him who 
became His disciples, who increased in num- 
bers and enthusiastic devotion till they made 
the cross on which He died the sign of victory 
and gladly gave their lives to spread His gos- 
pel through the world. So, today, He calls 
boys and girls, young men and women, into 
His service, which will develop all that is best 
in manhood and womanhood and give to every 
life a mission worthy of a child of God, an 
heir with Christ, 

ccncunsiareciaiinnsaiiiaons 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, July 22-28. Lessons from Paul's Spir- 
itual Experience. Acts 26: 9-19; 1 Tim. 1: 
12-16. 

Can we expect such a striking and eventful expe- 
rience? What features appeal most to us? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, July 29-Aug. 4. True Growth, What 
It Is and How to Get It. Eph. 4: 11-32. 

Many a_ suggestion regarding spiritual 
growth may be derived from the study of 
plant life. In both the material and spiritual 
worlds growth is a living, mysterious process 
of increase which goes on unconsciously and 
spontaneously under the proper conditions. 
Professor Drummond emphasizes its sponta- 
neity. We cannot make a thing grow, but we 
can bring about the necessary conditions and 
growth follows naturally. A plant requires 
heat, light, air, moisture, a suitable soil. 
Man needs for his spiritual growth what cor- 
responds to these natural elements, The Bible 
seems to recognize the similarity of physical 
to spiritual growth and suggests the condi- 
tions of the latter. ‘‘ The Lord God is asun”’; 
‘He is as dew to Israel’’; ‘He shall come 
down like rain upon the mown grass, as 
showers that water the earth.’”’” We read that 
the Lord shall satisfy our souls in drought 
and that he who delights in God is like a tree 
planted by a river, whose leaf withers not and 
whose fruit is abundant. Abiding in Christ 
we are to be rooted and grounded in love, and, 
as every tiny pore in the plant drinks in the 
light and air, so our souls should be open to 
receive the Spirit of Him who is the light of 
the world and to imbibe elements of growth 
from every passing experience. 

Growth, in order to be true growth, must be 
symmetrical. We must beware of one-sided 
development, see that while one branch shoots 
out luxuriantly another does not grow gnarled 
and dwarfed; make sure that the growth is 
not all above ground, like the plants whose 
seeds were sown on stony soil, but that the 
roots are deep and far-reaching. The soul re- 
quires ample room for growth, and therefore 
the things of the spirit must not be crowded 
out ef our lives, or the soul will grow puny 
and spindling. In brief, the Christian should 
be an all-round man, or, as Paul expresses it, 
‘*a perfect man.” 

Let us look back over the past months and 
years and see how we have been growing. 
Have the right conditions been fulfilled in 
us? Are we growing symmetrically? Are we 
bearing the fruits of the Spirit? 
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As years form circles in the forest tree, 
Each year we see 

Within us, out of sight, 
Formeth a circle for eternity 

Dark or bright. 

Then let us take a forward look into the in- 
fiuite possibilities of the future. There is no 
end to true growth. It may be that we shall 
outgrow, that is grow out of, our present 
tastes, desires, companiouships, but we may 
always be, wherever we are, growing up into 
Christ in all things, reaching forth into broader 
and richer and grander realms of being in Him. 

Parallel verses; Ps. 1:1-6; 72:6; 84:11; 92:12- 
14; Prov. 12: 12; Isa. 58: 11; 61: 3; Hos. 14: 5, 
6; Matt. 13: 5,6; Luke 8: 14, 15; John 15: 4, 5; 
Eph. 3; 16-19; Phil. 1:6; Col. 1: 9-11; 2:6, 
Heb. 12: 11; 2 Pet. 3: 18. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


POINTED QUERIES. 


a 
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Why is it that in a church of several hun- 
dred people only forty or fifty will attend the 
missionary prayer meeting? Is it that, hav- 
ing had their own sins washed away in Jesus’ 
blood, Christians do not care to know if others 
like themselves are being saved; that, having 
eaten of the bread of life, it matters not to 
them if others are starving because they have 
never heard of that bread; that, being able to 
worship God whenever they will, it disturbs 
their peace of mind to hear of those who can- 
not say, without losing their lives, that they 
believe in God the Father Almighty and in 
Jesus Christ His only Son? Is it that, being 
American and Christian, they cannot enter- 
tain the thought that even in this land there 
are many people living who have never heard 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? 

Are these true reasons for the indifference 
of Christians toward the heathen world and 
the small attendance upon many of our mis- 
sionary prayer meetings ? N. L. 


AN EPISCOPALIAN VIEW OF CHURCH UNITY. 

A member of the Episcopal Church, whose 
attention has been turned to the proposals of 
the New Jersey Association of Congregational 
Churches looking to church unity, sends usa 
communication intended to show why the 
church to which he belongs cannot recognize 
other churches as on an equality with itself. 
After saying that Episcopalians are often 
charged with exclusiveness because they 
usually stand aloof from union services and 
interdenominational work, he thus continues: 


Now let us consider the case cf the Episco- 
palian or “Churchman.” One of the first 
rudiments in which he is instructed is the be- 
lief in the ‘‘ Holy Cathohe Church.” It is 
acknowledged that the Anglican, or Episco- 
pal, is the oldest of the different forms of 
faith adopted by English-speaking people 
throughout all the world. The Churchman 
who knows why he is what he is and the 
raison @étre of his church naturally must 
cherish a high idea of the privilege which, ac- 
cording to his conviction, he enjoys. This is 
perfectly right and rational. But, it is asked, 
should this estimation lead him to unchurch 
other Christians? Most certainly not. The 
“ highest ’’ Churchman will, if he is properly 
instructed in his faith, inform us that every 
baptized Christian is a member and part of 
the Church universal. The reason, however, 
that so many of them hold aloof from what 
they should cleave to, namely, the ancient 
church of the Anglo-Saxon race, is, he will 
tell us, the non-comprehension of the ad- 
vantages and right of existence which this 
church possesses, 

Now, as regards ecclesiastical reciprocity or 
co-operation, as a church, surely, if the Epis- 
copalians treat as equally right and true all 
other forms of religion and belief, just so far 
do they belittle their own in the eyes of those 
with whom they are co-operating. If a man 
is an Episcopalian merely because he found 
himself, so to speak, in the Episcopal Church, 
and there let the matter rest, that is one 
thing; but if he is what he is from conviction, 
broad and deep, it is plainly right that he 
should not let his colors droop an instant. 
What grounds, then, has the “ churcb unity” 
Episcopalian for inviting others to stand with 
him if they are already on anequality? What 
right has this church to pose as a common 
trysting-place for the hosts of the Christian 
army unless she bas some things in her guard- 
1anship and possession which those whom she 
invites do not already possess? Let us allow 
the great and growing Episcopal communion 
to be consistent without at the same time be- 
ing subjected to the charge of narrowness and 
bigotry. ALLEN JACOBS. 


It will be seen that our correspondent bases 
the superiority of the Episcopal Church simply 
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and solely on the assumption that it is the 
oldest form of faith adopted by English- 
speaking people. We suppose he means that 
that is the oldest form of church government. 
No doubt the Roman Catholic, from which 
the Anglican Church seceded, would dispute 
his claim. But, even if it were admitted, we 
do not regard it as any valid reason for claim- 
ing superiority. The primitive, apostolic form 
of church government was Congregational, 
antedating Episcopacy by generations, yet 
Congregationlists would receive Episcopal 
churches into fellowship without any claim 
of superiority because their form of church 
organization is the oldest, 


A HINT ABOUT CHURCH MUSIC, 


A few years since I was spending a rainy 
Sunday in one of our large cities. The occa- 
sion of my visit had called many other strang- 
ers who were quartered in the same neighbor- 
hood. It was easy to think in walking to 
church on such a wet and cheerless morning 
that the services must be dull and uninspir- 
ing. This impression was increased as we 
took our seats in the church and noticed that 
there was no choir and not even a choir gal- 
lery. There was a large organ back of the 
minister, but on the same platform and no 
railing or other device to keep the preacher 
and organist apart. It was also noticeable 
that every pew was liberally supplied with 
books of hymns and tunes. 

As the congregation arose to sing the open- 
ing hymn it became at once evident that the 
young man at the organ not only led with the 
organ but with his voice as well, and with 
such a masterful leadership that it seemed as 
if almost every one in the house joined 
heartily. 

As the congregation dispersed I lingered to 
ask a few questions of the pastor, who seemed 
more than willing to inform me that their 
method and style of church music had fora 
long time been after the present pattern; that 
the young organist and leader was one of 
their own church family, that they never had 
any trouble about their music and that all 
their people were fully satisfied, desiring 
nothing better and nothing different. Rk. c, 


A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE 
WEST. 

A minister who has had considerable ac- 
quaintance both East and West has received 
the impression that Eastern clergymen preach 
the gospel earnestly and lift their hearers into 
communion with God, but that those in the 
West are more intensely devoted to the task 
of regenerating society, and express their deep 
dissatisfaction with the present types of reli- 
gion and the state of the churches. He says: 


There are winisters in the West who be- 
lieve themselves John the Baptists, not of 
the Christ about to enter the individual life 
alone, but the lives of communities and con- 
gregations. In this belief they arraign all 
that is not of the kingdom of: God, and, 
whether their words seem to prevail or not, 
they look for victory simply in their faith. 

To illustrate. I know of one such pastor, 
who is dissatisfied with his large and pros- 
perous church except as they bear the sins of 
their city of 20,000 people upon their hearts. 
He teaches persistently that God cares little 
for their worship except as it leads them to 
this. I know of a group of Christian En- 
deavor Societies who have just determined 
to unite in sending representatives from their 
number to country schoolhouses round about 
to hold Christian Endeavor meetings. I know 
of a pastor who tells his people that every 
life is a comparative failure, a portion of 
which is not devoted with all its energy to 
the salvation of the world; that the indirect 
good of the world served through stocks and 
bonds or through cattle and sheep will not 
suftice—a period of life before death must be 
devoted to the highest work of redeeming the 
world or else it never reaches the goal set for 
human life by its Creator and is unsuccessful 
from the divine standpoint. 

Are we ion the West wrong? Doubtless each 
section of the country must learn from the 
other, for the sake of its own completeness. 
We cannot certainly dispense with a quiet 
faith in the good that is back of all and is com- 
ing to the surface in s0 much; but is there not 
a greater good now within reach of the world 
which makes all lesser blessings objects to be 
pushed away antl regarded comparatively 
with derision and loathing? ‘“‘ Except a man 
hate his father and mother .. . he cannot be 
My disciple,” are difficult words of Jesus 
which find interpretation now in the spirit of 
prophecy breaking forth in a few hearts. Let 
those who find difficulty in understanding 
either ponder them both together. G. H. W. 
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A COLD RECEPTION, 


” 


A recent “ gleaning,”’ written by the “old 
deacon’”’ in reply to the “young pastor,” 
stated that the church in—, Mass., might 
fairly be regarded as anillustration of a rented 
pew church. I would like to call your atten- 
tion to my own experience there two summers 
ago. When spending one Sunday of our suin- 
mer vacation in that beautiful town I asked 
the hotel clerk to direct my wife and myself 
to the Congregational church, which he did. 
We joined the procession of attendants filing 
up the walk to the front door and, entering 
the vestibule, waited patiently for an usher to 
show us to a seat. None appeared, and we 
were forced to wait while the vestibule was 
filled and emptied again by the church mem- 
bers, until our position became very embar- 
rassing. No one spoke to us or showed any 
signs of hospitality. Finally, we felt’ com- 
pelled to do something, and, mustering up my 
courage, I ventured im a little way and po- 
litely asked a young man sitting alone in a 
pew if that seat was engaged. He gruffly an- 
swered, “ Yes, it is,” and there was nothing 
left for us to do but to beat our way back into 
God’s air and sunshine, which we were sure 
were free. We encountered many scathing 
looks on our way out, but not a band extended 
in welcome or a word of invitation. My 
father was a Congregational minister for four- 
teen years in this State and my wife’s grand- 
father had been a deacon for twice that 
period, and yet there was no room for us in 
thatchureh. Ifthis is the best that rented pews 
can do, deliver me from them. i SR. 






ANTIPODAL PICTURES. 
One of our missionaries in Japan sends us 
the following pen pictures. He writes that 
although Mr. Hirai, the Buddhist priest men- 
tioned, may possibly bave had no immediate 
knowledge of the affair referred to, it was an 
incident of the anti-Christian movement which 
he boasts of having originated in Kyoto. 


I 

A street in Kyoto, the old capital of Japan. 
A Christian preaching place opening onto the 
street. Rough young men from Buddhist 
schools and temples, night after night, rush 
upon the hearers and strive to drown the 
voices of the preachers. An American mis- 
sionary, Who stands on the threshold, hoping 
to restrain them, and a Japanese Christian, 
who loyally takes a position at his side, are 
caught by the crowd, thrown down and kicked 
in the street, the latter being considerably in- 
jured. 

i. 

A few years later. Chicago, the World’s 
’arliament of Religions. A Buddhist priest, 
in an address which is largely devoted to the 
sins of Christianity and the virtues of Bud- 
dhism, boasts that he was the first to attack 
Christianity in Japan and the first to organize 
a society for that purpose. He is cheered to 
the echo by his Christian audience, some of 
whom helped tosend out the missionary whom 
Buddhist students, inflamed by this priest, 
had kicked in the streets of Kyoto. 


NEED THERE BE CLEAVAGE BETWEEN EAST 
AND WEST’? 

An honored Western minister takes excep- 
tion to the article with the above title by Mr. 
Albert Shaw, which recently appeared in the 
Congregationalist. He thinks that to apply 
Mr. Shaw’s language to the East, as a whole, 


Is too much like the recent indiscriminate de- 
nunciation of ‘the church,” as opposed to 
“the kingdom,” of God. For example: “ The 
East must learn absolutely that the Chinese 
question belongs by right to the Pacific slope, 
and must be settled by the people who live in 
that section.”’ ‘‘The East must learn to be- 
lieve that the people of the Southern States, 
rather than those of the East and North, are 
charged by divine providence with the work- 
ing out of the problem of the races in their 
own communities.”” “The East should open 
its eyes and see how genuine and how resolute 
is Western manhood, and how much there is 
to admire and respect in the life and senti- 
ments that prevail in the Western common- 
wealths.”’ 

Very well. That is what some of us have 
been trying to do for many years, and were 
not aware that we were so soundly asleep till 
awakened by this rousing appeal from our 
Western brother. 

Mr. Shaw is an able and a patriotic man. 
But true patriotism is not sectional but na- 
tional, and some questions are broader even 
than national. The race and slavery ques- 
tions are of that class, ethical and cosmopoli- 
tan, not to be settled by the people of the 
South or of the Pacific slope exclusively, but 
by the Christian and patriotic people of the 
whole country—North, South, East and Weat. 

M. K. C. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
ASCENT OF MAN, 





THE 

This is Prof. Henry Drummond’s most 
recent volume and it contains his course of 
Lowell Lectures delivered last year in this 
city. It was listened to by crowded audi- 
ences and with increasing interest to the 
end, and no wonder, It is as brilliant in 
style as it is thoughtful and suggestive in 
substance. A long introduction prepares 
the way for the lectures themselves and 
claims that an important factor—the Strug- 
gle for the Life of Others, as Professor 
Drummond puts it—has been overlooked 
hitherto in the study of Evolution, pointing 
out also that Evolution was the method of 
creation chosen in order that in due time 
man might be able to co-operate with Nature 
and carry out her work successfully, and 
explaining how a better understanding of 
evolution is to aid in the reconstruction of 
sociology. 

The first six of the ten lectures—upon 
The Ascent of the Body, The Scaffolding 
Left in the Body, The Arrest of the Body, 
The Dawn of Mind, The Evolution of Lan- 
guage, and The Struggle for Life, respect- 
ively—outline clearly and powerfully the 
evolutionary process much as it has usually 
been described by other expositors, but in 
picturesque, although not over- 
wrought, terms. It is in the seventh 
chapter—called The Struggle for the Life 
of Others—that the distinguishing feature 
of Professor Drummond’s theory appears 
plainly. The struggle for life, he argues, is 
supplemented and continued by a struggle 
for the life of others. ‘*‘ From Self-ism to 
Other-ism is the supreme translation of his- 
love succeeds to mere conflict for 


more 


tory.” 
existence, and Reproduction, which aims to 
secure the life of the species, is shown to be 
an activity in all living things equally im- 
portant with Nutrition, the object of which 
is to secure the life of the individual. In 
this chapter and the two following—upon 
The Evolution of a Mother and The Evolu- 
tion of a Father—the subject of sex in 
plants, the lower animals and man is studied 
with scholarly and reverent scrutiny, the 
outcome being shown to be the Family, 
which is not only the ‘‘ greatest creation ”’ 
of Evolution but ‘its greatest instrument 
for further creation.’’ The closing chapter 
—upon [nvolution—points out that “after 
all, the miracle of Evolution is not the 
process, but the product,’’ and suggests 
that all faiths and all creeds may meet in 
one final and universally acceptable religion, 
both Christianity and Evolution being 
methods of creation, ‘‘having the same 
Author, the same end, the same spirit.’’ 

Thus Professor Drummond makes a pow- 
erful scientific argument for Christianity. 
He says: 

No man can run up the natural lines of evo- 
lution without coming to Christianity at the 
top. ... Science has to deal with facts and 
with all facts, and the facts and processes 
which have received the name of Christian 
are the continuations of the scientific order, 
as much the successors of these facts and the 
continuations of these processes—due allow- 
ances being made for the differences in the 
planes, and for the new factors which appear 
with each new plane—as the facts and pro- 
cesses of biology are of those of the mineral 
world. We land here, not from choice, but 
from necessity. 

We commend the volume warmly, not 
because all its positions are to be accepted 
unqualifiedly, for we have considerable 


doubt about some of them, but as a most 
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fearless, careful and stimulating contribu- 
tion to human reasuning upon the most 
vital subjects. It seems to us that it as- 
sumes too positively, in view of the lack of 
actual proof at the necessary point, the evo- 
lution of man from the lower animals. It 
also seems to disregard certain important 
features of Christianity. But it blends the 
most conscientiously scientific with the most 
devoutly Christian spirit so beautifully that 
it will do good, and its pages are written 
with such earnestness of conviction and 
such natural grace of utterance that to read 
it is indeed a pleasure, [James Pott & Co, 
$2.00. } 
RELIGIOUS, 

The Fleming H. Revell Co. has published 
a striking treatise, by J. O. Swinney, called 
Ecce Filius [$1.00]. It is a study into the 
real nature of Christ, which he considers to 
have been an actual hypostatic union be- 
tween God and the man Jesus. He believes 
Jesus to be the first and highest of all cre- 
ated beings, although possessing essentially 
and solely the nature of man, to stand near- 
est to God, to have been present at all the 
subsequent works of creation and to have 
known the mind of God in them all. He 
has studied the Scriptures diligently and 
argues shrewdly and often plausibly from 
the sayings of Jesus Himself. He is most 
conscientious, reverent and cautious in all 
which he urges and no one can possibly 
find fault with either the spirit or the man- 
ner of the book. His ingenious presenta- 
tion of his view of this long debated sub- 
ject merits attention and will be received 
with interest in theological circles. But it 
is probable that the verdict which the im- 
mense majority of Christian thinkers have 
always found themselves forced to give wiil 
be repeated. 

A striking contribution to the literature 
which helps to make missionaries is The 
Student Missionary Enterprise [$1.00], con- 
taining the addresses and discussions of the 
second international convention of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions. It was held at Detroit from Feb. 28 
to March 4, and this report of its proceed- 
ings has been edited by M. W. Moorhead. 
A large number of missionary boards and 
other organizations were represented, many 
different departments of mission work were 
studied and discussed by men eminent for 
special knowledge and many communica- 
tions were received from missionaries in 
the field. Special conferences were held of 
various kinds, some educational, some evan- 
gelistic, some as to medical missions, some 
about woman’s work, and others in regard 
to particular fields or aims. We understand 
this volume to contain a verbatim report of 
the utterances of the occasion, and it is of 
more than ordinary interest and cannot fail 
to stimulate its readers greatly. Such books 
should be in the church library. 

The Christian Alliance Birthday Book 
[Christian Alliance Publishing Co. $1.00] 
has been compiled by Louise Shepard from 
the publications of Rev. A. B. Simpson in 
the manner usual insuch books. The Scrip- 
ture texts are well chosen although that for 
Feb. 13 is a strange misquotation which has 
caused the reflection following to be inap- 
propriate to its place. In general the ex- 
tracts from Mr. Simpson’s writings are not 
striking but among them are many impres- 
sive ones and they all are of an earnest spir- 
itual tone. The book is bound prettily.—— 
Here is a new edition of the Scriptural 
Prayer Book for Church Services [Ferguson 
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Bros, & Co.] edited by B. B. Comegys. It 
is substantially a reprint of the service book 
used in Old Grey Friars Church, Edinburgh, 
written by Rev. Dr. Robert Lee. We like 
the tone and arrangement of this book and 
suggest that it be examined by all inter- 
ested in adopting liturgical improvements 
in church worship. Yet we cannot say that 
it seems superior to some others of the sort. 


STORIES. 


France is the scene of An Interloper [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25], by Frances M. Peard, 
and the plot centers upon the contempt of 
the old French nobility, even when in re- 
duced circumstances, for their social inferi- 
ors no matter how worthy and personally 
attractive. The author handles her materi- 
als deftly and without too great a degree of 
improbability and the noble bearing and 
triumphant policy of the interloper, who 
proves to be in various ways the saviour of 
the poor and decaying noble family into 
which she has married, are portrayed finely. 
There is good moral teaching in the story 
of a very practical and important sort, al- 
though the book is a novel pure and sim- 
ple, and a very interesting one.——George 
Dunn’s Red Cap and Blue Jacket [G. P. 
Putnam’sSons. $1.00] is much too long and 
detailed a narrative. Nevertheless one finds 
it decidedly interesting. It deals with the 
Scotland and the France of the time of the 
French Revolution and is a spirited histori- 
cal tale, full of incident, bold in outline and 
often skillfully blending fact and mystery 
so as to keep the interest excited. It is 
somewhat old-fashioned in style as well as 
period but it is a capital story none the less. 

The author of A Moral Blot [Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.25] is S. B. Alexander. [is 
intent is good and there is nothing really 
objectionable in his book, although we 
should not recommend it for the young. It 
emphasizes the evil of marrying without 
love and the fact that one who in popular 
opinion has lost character still may possess 
noble and commendable qualities and should 
not be condemned but aided to live aright. 
The moral purpose of the story, however, 
is much superior to its literary execution. 
It is crude throughout and often weak.—— 
A Modern Magdalene [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25], by Virna Woods, is in much the 
same vein but is a superior piece of work. 
The author’s main object is to show the in- 
justice of the social ostracism which finally 
condemns a woman who is known to have 
once sinned against purity, no matter what 
noble qualities she has or how hard she 
strives to redeem herself. Probably it is 
largely a study from life. But it is incon- 
sistent and unnatural. One of the char- 
acters, who is apparently regarded by the 
writer as a victim, certainly surrenders her- 
self to sin in the most cold-blooded man- 
ner and neither the principal heroine nor 
her lover offer any such sturdy resistance 
to temptation originally as would have been 
a matter of course, even if unsuccessful. 
The main value of the book lies in its warn- 
ing portrayal of the awful fate of such 
women as are described. It is very plain 
spoken at times and very suggestive at other 
times, but it is not evil in influence. We 
sympathize with the author’s intent and 
commend the moral earnestness of her book. 
It is not a pleasant story and we certainly 
should not put it into everybody’s hands 
but many may be warned in time by such a 
book and saved from evil the magnitude of 
which they do not comprehend. 
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Young girls will be interested and helped 
hy Koradine Letters [Alice B. Stockham & 
Co. $2.25], the work of Dr. Alice B, Stock- 
ham and Lida H. Talbot. In the form of 
a story it describes the development of a 
young girl physical, moral and spiritual, 
not undertaking too much and doing its 
task in a bright, healthful, inspiring man 
ner. Parents and teachers may gain useful 
hints from the book. Accompanying it, 
but bound separately, is a supplement, Cre- 
ative Life, which presents delicately and 
helpfully suggestions for the maintenance 
and culture of a lofty ideal of purity. It 
is stated to have been of large actual value 
to many already and this can be readily 
believed. Martha Finley produces moral 
and religious stories at a surprising rate, 
and, considering how fast they come out 
and how easy it is to fall into ruts in writ- 
ing literature of this sort, they are decid- 
edly good. They seem to continue in con- 
siderable demand and the author causes 
the same people to reappear until the reader 
becomes well acquainted with them. The 
latest in this long series of books is Mil- 
dred’s New Daughter [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25] and it is as readable as any of its 
predecessors, 

Capt. Charles King has edited An Initial 
Experience and Other Stories [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00], in which a number of army 
stories or stories about military men are 
collected. It is diversified and entertain- 
ing although the stories differ very much in 
respect to interest. It will answer fairly 
well for light summer literature.——There 
are two short stories, lifelike and pathetic 
beyond the average, in The Hon. Stanbury 
and Others [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents], 
by Two. The actors are mostly common- 
place persons in ordinary conditions but 
their histories appeal touchingly to every 
reader.—Oliver Optic conducts the read- 
ers of his All Over the World Library into 
a pleasant region in Up and Down the Nile 
[Lee & Shepard. $1.25]. In his character- 
istically racy and picturesque fashion he 
describes the Nile trip of his young heroes 
and the book goes well with the others of 
the series. The picture of the dahabeah in 
the frontispiece is admirable. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


There is inexhaustible interest in the 
study and comparison of the folk-lore of 
different nations and the more primitive the 
people the more significant in some respects 
its folk tales are. Mr. Heli Chatelain, lately 
United States commercial agent at Loanda, 
West Africa, has made a large collection of 
such stories, of which he has printed fifty 
under the title Folk-Tales of Angola [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00]. The Ki-mbundu 
text is printed in English letters on one page 
and the literal English translation on the 
opposite page. There are several valuable 
introductory chapters about Angola and 
there also are important notes, a map, a list 
of the works on African folk-lore cited in 
the introduction, some examples of native 
music, etc. The stories themselves resem- 
ble, and in some instances are almost identi- 
cal with, those of the same sort found else- 
where, and it is most interesting to note the 
attribution of the same general character- 
istics to the animals which the same crea- 
tures have in the stories of Uncle Remus 
and others. Mr. Chatelain certainly has per- 
formed a useful task in a creditably schol- 
arly manner and the publication is issued 
under the auspices of the Folk- Lore Society. 
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Prof, Th. Ribot’s The Diseases of the Will 
{Open Court Publishing Co. 75 cents] has 
been translated from the eighth French edi- 
tion by Merwin-Marie Snell. It is a pains- 
taking metaphysical study leading up to the 
conclusion—its chief distinguishing feature 
—that volition is simply a state of con- 
sciousness and produces nothing. ‘‘ The ‘I 
will’ testifies to a condition, but does not 
produce it.’”? Acts and movements result 
from the tendencies, feelings, ete., ‘‘ which 
have become co-ordinated in the form of a 
choice.’’ We do not think that the author 
has succeeded in rende1ing clear this posi- 
tion which to many will seem revolutionary. 
His reasoning is more ingenious than con- 
clusive. The power of willing and of 
thereby causing results to follow seems too 
evident to be disputed successfully. But 
his book is full of interest to all concerned 
in psychological matters. 

Rev. Dr. W. W. Newton has been to visit 
Count Tolstoi and has described his trip to 
Russia and his pleasant intercourse with the 
famous Russian in a little book entitled A 
Run Through Russia, the Story of a Visit to 
Count Tolstoi [Student Publishing Co. 
$1.00]. It is a graphic, amusing narrative, 
so far as the record of travel goes, and an 
appreciative, sympathetic but not undis- 
criminating critique, so far as its comments 
upon Tolstoi and his opinions go. It is a 
bright, sensible, instructive volume. 
The Greatest Manin History [25 cents], by 
Mr. I. Carpenter, is an address delivered by 
him about John the Baptist. It is glow- 
ingly written and presents a good concep- 
tion of the great forerunner’s character 
and work. It is timely and practical. Cop- 
ies may be had of the author at 120 Norfolk 
St., Cambridge, Mass. Major C. R. Con- 
der, D.C. L., LL. D., etc., eminent as an ex- 
pert upon subjects connected with Biblical 
archeology, published in 1879 a small vol- 
ume called Judas Maccabeus and the Jewish 
War of Independence [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25]. It met with public favor and an- 
other edition, duly revised and corrected, 
now is out. It is a vigorous portrayal of 
the Jewish national life of the time, of the 
history and character of the great Jewish 
hero, and of the famous struggle for liberty 
and its results. It is a work which pos- 
sesses permanent value. 

We asked a news dealer a little while ago, 
‘“*How does the Pall Mall Magazine [In- 
ternational News Co.] sell?’’ He replied, 
‘“‘There is a very large demand for it. 
It is growing fast in popularity.’’ This 
is only what was to be expected, as ex- 
amination of any issue of it makes plain. 
It possesses a unique and piquant individ- 
uality. It is not quite like any of the other 
magazines but has a more characteristic 
flavor which also is very attractive. The 
July number has in a high degree the fresh- 
ness, variety, vigor and artistic beauty 
which its readers have learned to expect. 
Lord Wolseley’s fifth paper on The Decline 
and Fall of Napoleon; Frederic White’s ac- 
count of Stronghurst, the famous Jesuit 
College in England; the sketch of pictur- 
esque Hildesheim in Hanover, by Cather- 
ine L. and G. S. Macquoid; the second in- 
stallment of E. J. Enthoven’s entertaining 
Story of a Manuscript Magazine; and, for 
actual tales, The Story of a Strike, Jim, and 
the conclusion of Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta, as well as more of Mr. Stockton’s 
chapters about Pomona’s amusing travels, 
etc., help to make up the number. The 
opening poem, which seems a feature of 
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this magazine, is The Haunted Oak of 
Nannau, by H. D. Rawnsley. The illustrat- 
ive work is worthy of the text. 
NOTES. 
—— The Pope is printing a work describing 
all the acts of his papacy. 








A posthumous volume by Mr. Spurgeon 
is announced. It is to be a book of illustra- 
tions for preachers. 

—— Prof. A. S. Isaacs of the University of 
the City of New York is to translate into Eng- 
lish Prof. Max Kech’s recent and excellent 
History of German Literature. 

— Rey. A. H. Smith, long a missionary of 
the American Board in China, is revising for 
republication in the United States his volume, 
Chinese Characteristics, originally printed in 
Shanghai. 

— A selection from the late Dean Stan- 
ley’s writings is in preparation and will be 
welcomed the more gladly because of the in- 
terest awakened by Mr. Prothero’s admirable 
biography of the Dean. 

— The St. James Gazette has just an- 

nounced the speedy appearance of a book 
revealing the full inside history of the Irish 
revolutionary movement. It is by P. J. 
Tynan, the notorious ‘‘ No, 1.” 
An édition de luxe of Rev. S. R. Crock- 
ett’s book, The Stickit Minister, is announced 
for next autumn. It will have initial letters, 
head and tail pieces and larger illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell and other artists. 





—— It is said that twelve thousand copies 
of the first volume of the late Miss Emily 
Dickinson’s poems have been sold and seven 
thousand copies of the second volume. A 
volume of her letters also is nearly ready. 


—— Mr. T. J. Wise has compiled a Brown- 
ing bibliography. It is in five parts, dealing 
respectively with first editions and their re- 
productions, separate issues of single poems, 
collected editions, the author’s published let- 
ters, and ana, including the writings of others 
about the poet. 

— Mr. G. F. Heydt has written a very 
interesting and valuable account of the life of 
Mr. Charles L. Tiffany, of New York, and of 
the career of the famous house of Tiffany & 
Co., which he founded and sll directs and 
which stands at the head of the jewelry busi- 
ness in this country while it also serves as an 
important promoter of the fine arts. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


American Book Co. New York. 

A PRACTICAL FLORA. By O. R. Willis. pp. 349. 
$1.50. 

First LESSONS IN READING. Teacher’s Edition. 
By Elizabeth H. Fuodenberg. pp. 144. 50 cents. 

First LEssONS IN READING. By Elizabeth H. 
Fundenberg. pp. 80. 25 cents. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF NAPO- 
LEON I. By Baron ©, F. de Méneval. pp. 41%. 
$2.00. 

THE CLAIMS OF CHRISTIANITY. By W. 8. Lilly. 
pp. 258. $3.00. 

Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 

CHRISTIANITY PRACTICALLY APPLIED. Report of 
Evangelical Alliance, Wortd’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. 2vols. pp. 517 and 509. $4.00. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. pp. 345. 
$1.75. 

; Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

GRIZZLY’s LITTLE PARD. By Elizabeth M. Com- 
fort. pp.146. 75 cents. 

J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia, 

EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By John Strange Winter, 

pp- 282. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. Boston. 

THE MEDICAL ARM OF THE MISSIONARY SERVICE. 
Testimonies from the Field. Prepared by Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D. pp. 48. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER sy Mrs. Campbell- 
Praed. pp. 359. 50 cents. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Philadelphia. 

THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By 

Paul de Rousiers. pp. 27. 25 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
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AHOE’S.—BOOK NEWS.—BOOKBUYER. 
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News from the Churches 
PASSING COMMENT. 

No one in Newburyport can have an excuse 
for not owning a Bible. 

One church in Maine has no reason to com- 
plain of a falling off in its Sunday school at- 
tendance. Let us have more local workers! 

A baptism like that in Rutland, Vt., is en- 
tirely unique in some respects, and calls up 
suggestions full of interest to New England 
people. 

“ The kingdom of God is coming to Runnells 
by the Congregational church,” is the appre- 
of one who has observed an 
by several denomina- 
to secure Christian 


ciative remark 
unsuccessful attempt 
tions in Iowa town 
unity. 

The remarkable enterprise of an Endeavor 
Society in one of the small churches in a 
Western State is worth noticing. We hope 
its blessing will be proportionate to the good 
it is doing in the ehurch and community. 

The Endeavor Societies of a Boston suburb 
have a number of novel and excellent plans 
for benefiting the “stay at homes” and the 
“shutins’”’ during the summer. These young 
people seem to realize that the best way to be 
happy is to give enjoyment to others, which 
could hardly be better accomplished at this 
season than by furnishing plenty of fresh air 
and water. Another fact realized is the pre- 
vailing ignorance among people generally re- 
garding the chief points of historic interest in 
the neighborhood of their homes—a deplora- 
ble failing, but one which can be partially 
supplied in the delightful manner described. 


an 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

N. H.—The last meeting of the Hillsboro County 
Conference was unusually successful, on account of 
the large number of churches represented and the 
general interest manifested. The chief topic was 
The State of Religion. ‘The churches reported gains, 
asa rule. 

Micn.—The last meeting of the Gladstone Asso- 
ciation was attended by representatives from all 
the churches. The reports showed the great need 
of an increased force of workers. The topic was 
The Kingdom and the Masses. 

At the fourteenth annual meeting of the Sault 
Ste. Marie Association Rev. W. H. Warren preached 
the sermon. The subjects were: A Working Church, 
The Home and the Sunday School, The Relation of 
Church Members to the Sunday School, and Mis- 
sionary work, 

N.D.—The German Association of North and 
South Dakota met at the St. John’s German Church, 
near Edgeley, N. D., June 28. There are twenty- 
eight churches in the association, most of which 
were represented. At every session the church was 
well filled. The sermon was preached by Rev. John 
Schaerer. The topics were; The First Resurrection, 
The Activity of Jesus, The Universal Priesthood of 
Christians, Family Worship—Its Necessity and 
Blessing, and Baptism According to the Word of 
God. Another sermon was preached in German. 
The meeting is considered the most successful of 
the association 

CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

N. H.—The last meeting of the Pascataqua Club 
was in Newcastle, July 6. Rev. Dr. J. L. Jenkins 
spoke on The Salvation Army, Congregational 
Churches and the Historic Episcopate. Governor 
Smith also spoke of the usefulness of the club. 

OreE.—The Oregon Club metin Portland, June 22, 
Short addresses were made by Rey. J. W. Cowan 
and Dr. G. R. Wallace. The address of the evening, 
by Prof. F. H, Foster, was on Congregational Edu 
cational Institutions of the Pacific Coast. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Boston,—Field Secretary Taintor of Chicago sup- 
plied the Old South Church July 15. He addressed 
a large congregation in Seneca, Kan., July 1, receiv- 
ing a generous contribution. He is now on his way 
to Maine for a tew days’ rest. Next Sunday he will 
present the work at Deer Isle, Me. During August 
he will the work in various 
churches in Connecticut. 


speak concerning 


CHELSEA.—Some of the members of the C. E. So- 
ciety of the First Church, Rev. Lawrence Phelps, 
pastor, have planned to take the children of the 
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Day Nursery in squads of three or four to spend a 
day at the neighboring beaches several times during 
the summer. To carry out the idea a fresh air fund 
has been started, to which all the members are 
urged to contribute——Again this year the society 
of the Central Church, Rey. C. E. Jefferson, pastor, 
supplies a large tank of free ice water at one of the 
corners in the central part of the city.——Members 
from both societies meet at the Frost Hospital Sun- 
day afternoons, to join in a praise service of half 
an hour ip the corridors of the building for the 
benefit of the inmates. 

In the Central Church Visitor for this month a 
plan is described whereby six companies of young 
people will be organized to make weekly “ histori- 
cal pilgrimages”’’ during the summer to different 
places of interest in the vicinity. The trips will be 
to Boston, Cambridge, Lexington, Concord, Salem 
and Plymouth, The object is not only to give en- 
joyment, but to arouse new interest in American 
history, and to this end a guide, acquainted with 
the history and traditions of the town, will accom- 
pany each party. The leaders will be members of 
the C. E, Society of the church, but all young people 
are invited to join.——A gentleman in the Central 
Church has offered to send a dozen of the poorer 
children into the country for a week this summer. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT.—Rey. Charles Olmstead of the 
Pilgrim Church will spend July and August on his 
vacation. Services will be continued as usual, the 
supplies, as far as arranged, being Rev. Messrs. 
G. M. Boynton, D. D., F. B. Makepeace, F. H. Kelsey, 
E. 8. Porter, T. F. Waters. 

MAPLEWOOD.—A day long to be remembered was 
observed by the First Church, July 15, in memory of 
its late pastur, Rev. William F. Obear. At the 
morning service Rev. J. G. Taylor preached a me- 
morial sermon on Leadership—What God Can Do 
for a Nation Through a Man, from the text Ex. 3: 
15. The evening service was distinguished by the 
number and variety of brief tributes from ministers 
of our own and other denominations who had been 
associated with Mr. Obear and from members of 
the church. Excellent music was rendered in the 
morning by the organist and church quartet and 
in the evening by Mr. F. E. Smith and the Franklin 
male quartet. A memorial poem was recited by a 
member of the church, and resolutions commend- 
atory of the deceased pastor were presented by this 
church and by other churches, which were largely 
represented, 

DORCHESTER.—Rey. W. H. Allbright, pastor of 
Pilgrim Church, goes with his family to Club Camp, 
Big Moore, in the Adirondacks, for the month of 
August. Rey. C.T. Burnley will supply the pulpit 
Aug. 5 and 12, and Rey. E. N. Manley Aug. 19 and 26. 
— During the absence of Rev. Arthur Little, D. D., 
the pulpit will be supplied as follows: Rev. Charles 
Caverno, July 22 and 29; Rev. E. N. Packard, D. D., 
Aug. 5; Rev. E. D. Eaton, D.D., Aug. 12; Rev. Jud- 
son Smith, D.D., Aug. 19; Rev. E. G. Porter, Aug. 
26, 

NEWTON.—Most of the regular services and the 
Sunday school of the North Church will be con- 
tinued during the summer. Instead of the evening 
service an open air preaching service will be held 
during July and August. Rev. Daniel Greene will 
spend his vacation in Scituate and Northfield. The 
pulpit supply is not yet decided. 

NEWTONVILLE.—Rev. J. M. Dutton, pastor of the 
Central Church, will spend August at Stony Creek, 
Ct. The evening services of the church will be 
under the direction of the Y. P.S.C. E. Rev. E. E. 
Davidson will supply the pulpit Aug. 5 and Rey. 
H. J. Patrick, D.D., Aug. 19. The church will be 
closed Aug. 26. 

HypE PARK.—The supplies for the summer after 
July 15 will be Rev. Messrs. G. W. Phillips, D.D., 
F. E. Hopkins, P. B. Davis, A. L. Loder, W.S. Alex- 
ander, D.D., and W. E. Barton. The pastor, Rev. 
A. W. Archibald, and his wife will drive through 
the White Mountains, going later to New Haven 
and to the Catskills. 


Massachusetts. 

NEWBURYPORT.—The Y. M. C. A. holds an outdoor 
service Sunday afternoons at six o’clock by the 
river, where the pastors of the city preach to a 
crowd of men, boys and women numbering 200 on 
the average. The singing is led by an organ and 
a cornet. Many are reached who never enter a 
church. 

The first company of the Boys’ Brigade of the 
Belleville Church left town a short time ago for the 
annual camp by the Merrimac river near Rocks 
Bridge. There were about forty boys, under Cap- 
tain Joseph H. Currier, Jr., who took a week from 
his vacation to superintend the camp, the pastor 
being unable to be present all the time. The com- 
pany attended evening meetings in a neighboring 
chureh. The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
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of this church are working in the capacity of a 
men’s Sunday evening club. The congregations 
have increased, in spite of warm weather, from 
150 to 300 persons and have left the chapel for the 
church. Kev. A. W. Hitchcock, the pastor, with his 
family, goes July 16 to Ashfield, Mass., for a month. 

The Merrimack Bible Society has engaged Miss 
H. A. Downes, formerly a city missionary in Boston, 
to canvass Newburyport and vicinity for distribu- 
tion of Bibles, At the same time she wil! work in 
the interests of the Y. W.C. A., with which she has 
been connected several months. 


In the death of Deacon Eben Sumner the White- 
field Church loses its strongest supporter, its wisest 
counselor and its senior deacon. A business man 
above reproach and a Christian respected by all, he 
made his life a sermon for the day. 

The North Church, which has been closed every 
summer during the pastor’s vacation, will be open 
this year, the ladies having pledged to provide 
means to supply the pulpit. 

Soutn Acton.—The first year of the church, or- 
ganized with forty-one members, has been one of 
growth. Only two members have been added, but 
the church has been prospered and is now able to 
have its own pastor, Rev. W. R. Buxton. Since his 
coming a Y.P.5.C.E.of fifty members has been 
started, the Sunday school has increased in num- 
bers and a Bible class for men has been formed. A 
society of King’s Daughters has also been organ- 
ized. 

WORCESTER.—The new manual of the Pilgrim 
Church, Rev. C. M. Southgate, pastor, contains an 
interesting bistory of the church and shows a pros- 
perous condition in all its departments. It also 
contains excellent pictures of the first chapel, of 
the present church edifice and of the pastor. ‘lhe 
roll contains the names of all past and present 
members, the latter numbering 419. 


Maine. 


LISBON FALLS.—Rev. C. W. Rogers, pastor of the 
Free Baptist Church, has severed his connection 
with that denomination and joined the Congrega- 
tional church. He plans to study two years at Ban- 
gor before being settled over another church. 

AUBURN.—Under the earnest lead of its pastor, 
Rev. C.S. Patton, the High Street Church is mak- 
ing every effort to cancel its troublesome debt. 

FREEPORT.—This church, like that at Norway, 
both of which so recently lost their houses of wor- 
ship by fire, is not disheantened by the disaster, but 
is pushing the work of rebuilding as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR.—The little church is pros- 
pering greatly under the wise and efficient leader- 
ship of its young pastor, Rev. M.O. Patton. Fifteen 
or more of the young people will be received into 
membership at the next communion. 

MoONnMOUTH.—A great spiritual quickening of late 
has resulted from a series of union meetings held 
in connection with the Methodist Church, under 
the direction of an evangelist. The Congrega- 
tional! church will receive in all nearly thirty new 
members. 

LEWISTON.—Owing largely to the efforts of Miss 
Lizzie Weymouth, who has been put into the local 
field as a Sunday school worker, the schoo! of the 
Pine Street Church is the largest in its history. 
About sixty children have been added this year 
through her efforts. 

FRYEBURG.—There seems to be a quietly growing 
interest here, four persons, among them a father 
and son, being received to membership July 1. The 
evening services are especially well attended. 

WEsTBROOK.—The cburch is building a new ves- 
try, which is said to be the first separate building 
for vestry and parish purposes ever erected in the 
city. It is two stories high, covering an atea of 
eighty by fifty feet. 

The meeting house in Mercer was burned July &, 
catching fire from adjoining buildings. The 
church in Phillips can pay its expenses this year 
without aid from the missionary society.—The 
Foxcroft church is being built up by its new pastor, 
Rev. A. L. Chase, formerly Methodist. 





New Hampshire. 
SoutTH SEABROOK.—The church celebrated 
twenty-seventh anniversary July 9. 
given by Rev. E. A. Rand, brother of the pastor, and 
by the pastor, Rev. W. A. Rand, who has been with 
the church from its beginning. 


1ts 
Addresses were 


GorHAM.—Rev. A. B. Patten and two companions 
were recently on the summit of Mt. Adams, White 
Mountains, watching a thunder shower below them, 
when at a sudden clap they were all thrown to the 
ground, and Mr. Patten and one friend rendered 
helpless. Their shoes were badly torn, and they re- 
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ceived slight bodily injuries. Mr. Patten is recov- 
ering and is able to walk about by the aid of a cane. 


YOFFSTOWN.—A new method of examining candi- 
dates for membership has been adopted by the 
church. A printed list of questions, to be answered 
in writing, is presented to those who prefer this 
method to an oral examination. All candidates, 
however, are expected to meet with the committee 
before they are admitted to membership. 


WeEtrrs.—Last week was observed as temperance 
week. Distinguished temperance advocates were 
present and addressed the meeting. What Has 
Been Accomplished? was the chief topic. The Law 
and Order League and the W. C. T. U. occupied spe- 
cial days. 

The repairs on the church edifice in Pittsfield are 
progressing rapidly. When finished the building 
will be one of the finest in the State.——Secretaries 
A. T. Hillman of Concord and G. A. Hood of Boston, 
Mass., have recently spent a few weeks on a fishing 
trip in the eastern part of the State.——-A move- 
ment is being made for the rebuilding of the Meri- 
den church, lately destroyed by fire. 


Vermont. 

RUTLAND.—Two of the children baptized at the 
church on a recent Sunday are descendants of Miles 
Standish and John Alden, and bear the family 
names. One of them wore a robe of brocaded silk 
that was brought over in the Mayflower, and has 
been used as a baptismal robe 100 times. Eight 
persons were received by confession an d two by let- 
ter, July 1, making fifty-two since the beginning of 
the year. 





BENNINGTON.—The new year-book of the Second 
Church is a neat and comprehensive publication, 
containing a historical sketch and a revised creed, 
besides the directory and various statements of the 
work. Pictures of the church building, chapel and 
parsonage and a likeness of the pastor, Rey. C. R. 
Seymour, form the frontispiece to the book. The 
church has a total membership of 419, the additieas 
during the year numbering twenty-seven. 

St. JOHNSBURY.—The installation of Dr. A. H. 
Heath over the North Church, July 10, brought to- 
gether all the resident members of Caledonia Asso- 
ciation, who, through Dr. Fairbanks, gave him a 
most cordial welcome. All the pulpits in the 
county and in the northern half of the State are 
now filled. 

WESTMORE.—The work on the new house of wor- 
ship by the shore of Willoughby Lake is already 
well advanced, and the summer visitors are given 
opportunity to aid in its completion. Substantial 
assistance has been received from neighboring 
churches. 

Rhode Island. 

EAST PROVIDENCE.—Regret is felt at the resigna- 
tion from the pastorate of the Riverside Church of 
Rev. W. B. Forbush. He goes to Louisiana to enter 
upon a work of great usefulness, in which his wife 
also will take part, assuming the charge of the 
Model School in the normal department. 

PROVIDENCE.—The pulpit of Pilgrim Church, re- 
cently rendered vacant by the removal of Dr. J. M. 
Dickson, has been supplied by Drs. E. B. Webb and 
A. E. Dunning.— According to the established cus- 
tom, the Beneficent Congregational and the Central 
Baptist Churches hold union services during July 
and August. Dr. Vose and family are at Andover, 
Mass., for the summer. 


Connecticut. 

SHELTON.—Plans have been prepared for a new 
church edifice, to seat about 400 persons and to 
cover an area of forty-six by sixty feet. 

NAUGATUCK.—A religious census of the town, 
taken by an agent of the State Bible Society, shows 
that the Congregationalists outnumber all other 
denominations except the Roman Catholics, who 
number more than three times as many. 

WATERBURY.—The Second Church lately occupied 
its old house of worship for the last time. In rec- 
ognition of this fact a historical address of interest 
was given by the pastor, Rev. J. G. Davenport. 
The building was completed in 1855 at a cost of $23,- 
000. The membership of the church is the largest 
in the State with one exception. The church is 
soon to occupy a much finer edifice. 

Rev. H. B. Turner, formerly of Washington, is en- 
gaged in delivering stereupticon lectures illustrat- 
ing Hampton Institute, Virginia, where he is now 
employed as chaplain. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New York. 


CANANDAIGUA.—Rev. N. M. Calhoun has preached 
his farewell sermon. During his six years’ pastor- 
ate 169 members have been received, making the 
present total 416. 
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THE SOUTH. 
Louisiana. 

LAKE CHARLES.—Special meetings for ten days, 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. S. H. Barteau, and 
Rev. C. F. Sheldon, have greatly strengthened the 
church. Thirteen persons, most of them young 
people, signed cards. A C.E. Society is being or- 
ganized. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Illinois. 

CuHIcAGo.—Dr. F,. A. Noble of the Union Park 
Church will spend his vacation in the East. He 
will preach in the Tabernacle, New York, six Sun- 
days, spending the week time in Saratoga. Dr. 
E. F. Williams will supply the Union Park Church. 
—The Chicago Ministers’ Meeting has adjourned 
for the summer. 

THAWVILLE.—The church is makivg an effort to 
raise sufficient means to repair its edifice and en- 
large its present accommodations. About $200 have 
been secured thus far. 


Michigan. 

GRAND RApips.—The three years’ pastorate of 
Rev. J. E. Smith, at the South Church, has been 
fruitful and he leaves the church united and pros- 
perous. A large debt has been paid, an organ se- 
curedand the membership increased thirty per cent. 

DeTROIT.—Dr. W. H. Davis of the First Church 
will spend his vacation at one of the inland lakes in 
the State and in New England. The additions to 
the church since January number 102, the majority 
on confession. 

Wisconsin. 

EVANSVILLE.—A “ self-denial social’? was lately 
held by the church, which added $55 to the treas- 
ury, reducing the debt on the parsonage to $16. 





THE WEST. 
lowa. 


POSTVILLE.—Union gospel tent meetings are being 
held by the church, Rev. L. 8. Hand, pastor, under 
the leadership of Evangelist Hartsough. The Y. P. 

C. E. have recently netted over $100 from a 8o0- 
cial and other entertainments. These enterprising 
young people have voted to expend $100 for paint- 
ing the church building and manse, besides paying 
the expenses of a surgical operation upon a crippled 
child in the community. 

RUNNELLs.—For some years the people of the vil- 
lage tried to promote Christian unity by building a 
union meeting house which could be used by all the 
denominations. The result was denominational 
strife of the bitterest sort. A few months ago a 
Congregational church was organized. The opposi- 
tion has been great but the church is making prog- 
ress under the leadership of Rev. A. M. Leichleiter. 
The meeting house is now owned by this church, 
and bas been thoroughly renovated and refurnished. 


llinnesota. 

FARIBAULT.—The women of the church gave a 
large and enthusiastic reception to their new pas- 
tor, Rev, G. 8. Ricker, and family, July 6, which 
happened to be his twenty-third wedding anniver- 
sary. The children have an important part in the 
morning service. The pastor speaks briefly to them 
aad a large choir of them assists in the music. The 
primary class, numbering upwards of 100, is a 
marked feature of the work. 

St. PAUL.—The erection of the new Tatum Me- 
morial Chapel at Midway Hights has added new 
interest to the Sunday school, which at the begin- 
ning was poorly attended but bas recently doubled 
in numbers.——The Congregational churches have 
united in an effort to reach the non-church-going 
population by evangelistic and philanthropic work. 
An estimate is made that 50,000 people in the city 
never attend church, and that 20,000 children do 
not attend Sunday school. 

Kansas. 

KANSAS CiTy.—Trhe Bethel Church is working as 
a rescue mission among needy thousands. The spe- 
cial aim of prayer and effort now is te establish a 
‘State line mission” in the heart of the locality 
which is the headquarters of lottery and other gam- 
bling institutions. 

DOVER AND WAKARUSA.—These churches illus- 
trate the fact that there are no mere hopeful fields 
for active labor than the country parishes. Both 
churches are distant from the railroads. They are 
six miles from each other and constitute one field 
under Rev. J. E. McLain. At Dover the average 
Sunday school attendance is 115 and the Sunday 
audiences often 200. The need of a larger church 
building is great. The house is filled at the weekly 
meeting of the Y.P. 8. C. E., even in hot weather. 
At Wakarusa similar conditions prevail and out- 
side work is being done by the pastor and members 
in a neighboring district. 
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SALINA.—The rural work of the church is growing 
in efficiency and stability. The several fields will 
raise considerably more money this year than last 
for the support of the work. In the home church 
a senior and junior pastor are employed, both of 
whom serve the rural fields. 


Nebraska. 


NEWCASTLE.—The church here and at Daily 
Branch, both under Rev. John Roberts, report 
greater prosperity than ever. Ten days of union 
tent meetings recently held in Newcastle have re- 
sulted in renewed interest. A new edifice is to be 
built in Daily Branch, $400 having already been sub- 
scribed. 


BERLIN.—The church, having become much dis 
couraged on account of removals, increasing Ger- 
man population and other difficulties, called a 
council July 10 to advise in regard to disbanding. 
The council advised against such action, and recom- 
mended that the church maintain its work with 
such service as it could secure from time to time 
with the hope that more favorable times might en- 
able it to resume full work. Rev. G.C. Hicks has 
been supplying here in connection with Avoca, but 
hereafter will devote his whole time to the latter 
cburch. 


OMAHA.—The First Church, Rev. J. T. Duryea, 
D.D., pastor, had a red-letter day July 8, when it 
completed a successful movement to raise $13,500 on 
the church debt. When the building was finished 
there was a mortgaged indebtedness of $30,000. 
When this became due the company offered to renew 
$20,000 of the amount in case $10,000 could be paid. 
The trustees and the church have had the matter 
under consideration for a long time and at last 
resolved to make the effort. The arrears of interest 
with the amount necessary to be paid amounted to 
more than $13,000. Three of the trustees made a 
canvass of the church and secured pledges of $11,000 
from ten men conditioned upon the raising of the 
whole amount, Dr. Duryea used one Sunday of his 
vacation in order to make the final appeal. When 
the appeal was made enough was realized with 
pledges since gathered to cover the whole amount. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BATTEY, Richard H., Crookston, Minn., accepts call 
to Barne gy et 

CORWIN, Carl H., Cragin and Hermosa, Chicago, ILL, 
to First Ch., Kaukauna, Wis. Accepts. 

CORY, Kmpson to permanent pastorate, Wadena, Minn. 

DADA, Fewin P., formerly of Friend, Neb., to Heming- 
ford, Acce pts. 

DODD, Leonard, to supply in Lrasburg, Vt. Accepts. 

HADDEN, Kobert A., to West Pullman, II). 

HARRINGTON, Vernon C., Anaover Seminary, to 
a a ben Mass. 

HEW At, , George R., formerly of West Springfield, 
Ma iy, alvinistic Cong. Ch., Fitehburg. 

KNIGHT. William (Pres.), Cleve land, O., to First Ch., 
So aa Mich. Accepts. 

LOW, k. (Meth.), bm ot Boston, Mass., to Winthrop 
Ch., Geile Act " 

McLtAN, Thomas dD. slair, Neb., to Magnolia, Lo. 

STROUT, sioes ph W., Andove , M: 188.,to Stanton, Neb. 

WILLIAMS, John P., Youngstown, ©.. to Welsh Ch., 
Cc cbensbeas: Acce pts; to begin work Sept. 1 


Ordinations and Installations. 
DONALDSON, David, o. Ocheyedan, Io., July 6. Ser 
mou, Kev. J. O. Thrush; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
a Douglass, W. B. Pinkerton, William Jones, P. B. 


EVERE TT, John E., o. Merrill, Mich., June 20. Ser- 
mon, Rev. M. KE. Bacon; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. D. King, H. A. Putnam. 

GODDARD, Dwight, o. Second Ch., Holyoke, Masa., 
July 17, Sermon, we “ M. Lamson, D.D.; other 
parts, Key. Messrs. C. H. Daniels, D.D., H. P. Beach, 
GW 


% ch. 
sy TH, Albert H., D.D., i. North Ch., St. Johnsbury, 
July 10. Sermon, Rev. FE. K. Alden, D. D.; other 
ban Kev. Messrs J. K. Williams, J.C. Bodwell and 
tev. Drs. E. H. Byington, Smith Baker, E. T. Fair- 
banks, UC. M. Lamson. 

HYDK, Charles L.,o Toledo, O., July 12. Sermon, Rev. 
D. M. Fisk; other parts, Rev. Messrs. O. D. Fisher, 
A. E. Woodruff, Robert Quaife, W. S. Colton, Matthew 
Knowles. 

LAWRENCE, John A., o. and i. Acton, Me., July 10. 
- J gi ea v. George Lewis; ordaining praye r, Rev. 


Me KINNON, Norman, o. Saco, Me., July 10 

MITCHELL, Frank, Alba, Mich., June 27. Sermon, 
Rev. F. ©. Wood; ‘other parts, Rey. Messrs. H. A. 
Shearer, Wiiliam Mitchell, A. A. Wall, ©, D. Banister. 

MOORE, wpe » H., o. and 7., Saco, Me., July 3. Sermon, 
Rev. W fyde: other parts, Rey. Messrs. George 
Lewis, yt Lockwood, KE. RK. Stearns, T. A. Frey. 

MUTT Ser, William L., o. Deer Isle, Me., July ll. Ser- 
mon, Prof. C. A. Beckwith, D. D. 

NEWMAN, George N., 0. Randolph, N. Y., July 12. Ser- 
mei anak J. Mos ge other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

ch, E. C. Hall, L. Dalton. 

SOLANDT, Jaine 8A..0. sf est Stafford, Ct., July 5. Ser- 
mon, Rev, A. P Solandt; other poets Prof. b. L. Cur- 

. Messrs. A. J. McLeod, C. H. Ricketts. 

EY, William 5 i. Olivet, Mich., June 19. 

WOOD, Be njamin C.,o. and ij. Lisle, N. ¥,, July 10. Ser 
mon, Rev Edward Taylor, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Pound, Ethan Curtis, B. B. Knapp, F. L. 
Luce, F. J, Jones 








Resignations. 
CODDINGTON, Frederic M., Litehtield, Mich. 
GREENE, Harvey &., Hartford, Vt. 
HARESNAPE, William, Kirwin, Kan., to take effect 


1 
HUTCHINSON, William A., Howard City, Mich., 
take effect Aug. 1 
KNOWLTON, Stephen, Danville, Vt. 
MARSH, Hammond L., Denmark, Io. 
MCLEAN, William, Grand Ledge, Mich 
PARKER, Fred W., Hubbard, Ore. 
POOLE, Frane is A., Eantord, Me., to take effect July 15. 
SMITH, James E., South Ch., ‘Grand Rapids, Mich. 
TROW, William A , Albany, Ore. 
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TU it, Becvel V., Sandwich, I1., to take effect Sept. }. 

VAN 2 TYNE, J. Sylvester, Genoa, Neb., to take 
e vet & 8 sept 

WHITTLESE ¥, Charles T., Pendleton, Ore. 


Dismissions. 
MERRILL, James G., Second Ch., Portland, Me. 


Churches Organized. 
ASHLAND, Ala., June 2. Twelve members. 
CALE DONA, lil., June 29, Forty-seven members. 
DETROIT, Ore., June 10. 
SOU T H JEFFER RSON, Mich., recognized June 2]. 


Miscellaneous. 

GALES, T. P., is supplying at Topsfield, Me., for three 
months, 

HELLIER, Frank O.. has been obliged to close his work 
at Stanton, Neb., on account of ill health. 

TAYLOR, George E., wilk close his work as general mis- 
sionary in Nebri ska, to become field secretary of 
Doane College. 

WEBSTER, Fred D., will supply the church in Spring- 
tield, Me., probably for a year. 








ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CONNECTICUT. MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cheshire, 5 . 
Collinsville, a = eve - st, : 3 
Kast Hartford, — 12: West Grany ille er 
Darra, Fourth, - ; West Roxbury, South ; 
Staffordville, 19 19 Evangelical, —— 
Waterbury, Second, 14 36 MICHIGAN. 
ILLINOIS, Peat 6 9 
Caledonia, 35 47 Delta,’ 6 6 
Chicago, Bethlehem, 5 5 yaton Rapids, 46 
Covenant, 5 7 Grand Ledge, — 3 
Duncan Ave., — 7 Ransom, 23 (24 
‘irst, 2 7 Wyandotte, — 5 
Grand Ave., 10 12 Ypsilanti as 
Millard Ave., — 6 , 
Pilgeiun Engle wood, 1 ; MINNESOTA. 
ilgri 361 2, 
; Faribault 3 10 
Porter thencxsel: 3 66 “ ta tt ‘ 
South, 2 17 Little Falls, 2 4 
Tabernac le, eae | MISSOURI. 
University, - 16 
Warren Ave., 2 5 Kansas City,Clyde, 4 7 
West Pullman, 5 4 Plymouth, 6 7 
Downer’s Grove, 3 5 
Geneva, a2 NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Maywood, S 8 we eye 
Rosemond, 2 5 peoe ~~ : : 
South Chicago, . 7. eu 
IOWA. OHIO. 
pase, 2 : c olumbus, St. Clair 
oxira, . A 5 6 
Greeu Mountain, 4 Toledo Second, fea 3 
Grinnell, 3 12 2 =< oe 
pitaagenes Ol 7 Wakeman, 5 
Kingsley, 3 4 VERMONT, 
Lake View, $4 7 
Monona, 2 6 Charleston, West, 2. 4 
Montour, 8 9 ates 9,0 $5 
. aan 208t Mills — 3 
ZANGAS. Peacham, 21 21 
Leavenworth, 24 
Linwood, 12 12 OTHER CHURCHES, 
MAINE, Huntington, W. Va.. — 8&8 
Bluehill, 3 3 Pleasant Valley, Ss. D., — 22 
Boothbay Harbor, — 12 Portland, Ore., 2 6 
Camden, — 38 Rosendale, Wis. 6 66 
Fryeburg, 4 4 West Winfield, N. xu2 % 
Mercer, 11 11 Churches with two or 
Monmouth, 10 10 less, 36 41 


Total: Conf., s66; Tot., 672 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 13,222; Tot., 23,839. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Every member of the society at Davenport, Io., 
gives at least one-tenth of his income in benevo- 
lence. 


An officer on the Monongahela, who became an 
Endeavorer at Cob Dock, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
started a Bible class for the sailors on board the 
vessel. 


Two or three members of the Tabernacle Junior 
Society of St. Joseph, Mo., go on Saturday after- 
noons to play with the children living at the Home 
of the Friendless. 


On every piece of literature that it gives the good 
literature committee of the society in the First 
Church, Spokane, Wu., puts a stamp telling by 
whom the literature is furnished. In this way 
double good is done, as many that receive the 
reading matter are led to an interest in Christian 
Endeavor. 


The record of the Pilgrim Society of Pomona, 
Cal., at the society’s recent seventh anniversary 
showed the following gifts that had been made: 
fifty dollars to furnish a room in Pomona College, 
thirty dollars for the American Missionary Associ- 
ation, twenty dollars for the support of a boy in 
Turkey and thirty-five dollars for a girl in India, 
besides more than three hundred dollars to the 
home church. Forty-nine members of the society 
had joined the church. 


Of the objects proposed for the gifts of En- 
deavorers through the Woman’s Board of Missions 
on Endeavor Day last, the support of three Bible 
women in India is already arranged for; towards 
the salary of Miss Abbie G. Chapin, at Tung-cho, 
China, and of Miss Sarah H. Harlow, at Smyrna, 
somewhat more than one-half the amount needed 
isassured. There was also asked the amount of one 
hundred and thirty-two dollars for a day school at 
Manisa, Turkey, and of this hardly any has been 
received. A circular in regard to the work will be 
furnished from the rooms of the Woman’s Board, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Meonah Home at 85 Staniford Street, Boston, 
is doing a noble rescue work for girls and women. 
Any girl in need of friends and a helping band is 
welcome to its shelter and care, and many who en- 
tered discouraged, degraded, sin-sick have gone out 
with new purpose and power to resist temptation. 
According to the last annual report, during the 
twelve months ending February, 1894, eighty-one 
girls were received into the home, remaining for 
periods of weeks or months. At least twenty more 
were sheltered for one night, to be sent to some 
other place of refuge. Among these women some 
have called themselves Christians and have even 
been Sunday school teachers. The need of a coun- 
try home, where the unfortunates may be entirely 
free from old surroundings and habits, has long 
been felt. This summer a pleasant house with 
grounds has been secured, and here it is proposed 
to train the younger girls in household industries. 

oo 


CALENDAR. 

New England Chautauqua, Framingham, July 
10-24. 

Connecticut Valley Sunday School and Chautau- 
qua Assembly, Northampton, July 17-27. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 12-Aug. 
15. 

School of Theology, Oxford, Eng., July 16-28. 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Northfield, Aug. 
1-13. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 

ese 


THE CHRIS IIAN ENDEAVOR ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, 


Young people do not counsel with their fears. 
This has again been strikingly proved by the 
fact that last week 19,000 Endeavorers crowded 
into Cleveland, a city which for nearly a week 
had been on the frontier of the great strike 
region. When Cleveland people saw few pas- 
senger trains running, the local freight traffic 
almost destroyed, the price of meat steadily 
rising, and when they heard rumors of bitter 
war in Chicago they wondered if, under such 
circumstances, the convention could be a suc- 
cess. Some began to suggest the possibility of 
a postponement. Soon, however, there came 
quick, clear, courageous words from the officers 
at Boston which exorcised this spirit of timid 
prudence. But how great was the surprise 
when Tuesday’s, Wednesday’s and Thursday’s 
trains commenced to pour into the city streets 
hundreds and thousands of delegates, upon 
whose smiling faces were po anxious fore- 
bodings of threatened danger. The daily 
papers, which up to Thursday had been filled 
with ominous reports from the West, were 
vaptured by the interests of this invading 
host, and for a day or two it was hard to find 
any news about the strike. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


It may safely be said that in certain respects 
this Thirteenth International Convention has 
outstripped all its predecessors. On the open- 
ing day before ten o’clock both the Saenger- 
fest Hall and the big tent, each capable of 
seating over 10,000 persons, were filled and an 
overflow meeting was begun in the Epworth 
Memorial Church, famous as the birthplace of 
the Epworth League. Soon afterward another 
large church was thrown open for a second 
overflow meeting. Catching the significance 
of these throngs Governor McKinley, in wel- 
coming the delegates to Ohio, said: ‘It isa 
mighty cause that could convene in any city 
of any State in the Union the splendid assem- 
blages of people gathering in so many places 
this morning in this city by the lake. No 
cause but one could have brought together 
these noble, earnest people, and that is the 
eause of the Master and the cause of man.” 


This enthusiasm continued well-nigh una- 
bated until the end of the convention, though 
after a day or two it became easier to get into 
the hall because the delegates had discovered 
that the meetings in the tent were equally in- 
teresting. 
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PRESIDENT CLARK’S ILLNESS AND ABSENCE. 


The feelings of the delegates were saddened 
by the news that their beloved president, Dr. 
F. E. Clark, was prevented from attending by 
a serious nervous illness, brought on by his 
long and self-sacrificing labors for the society. 
Dr. Clark’s tender letter to the trustees, which 
was read at the opening session of the conven- 
tion, and by his impressive address, read on 
the evening of the same day, made his pres- 
ence felt in such a way as to partially make 
up for his bodily absence. 


THE RECORD OF THE YEAR. 


That a convention so remarkably successful 
could have been held in the face of such ad- 
verse circumstances is the fitting conclusion 
to a year of unprecedented extension. As 
Secretary Baer said in his report: ‘‘ There are 
now 7,395 more companies of Christian En- 
deavor than there were one year ago.” It 
was thought that the increase of 5,276 local 
companies reported at Montreal was some- 
thing astonishing, but the gain this year has 
been nearly a third greater. Analyzing this 
growth, Secretary Baer stated that England 
had “‘ made the largest absolute gain in num- 
bers of local companies, while West Virginia 
the largest proportionate increase. But taking 
the numbers as they stand, Pennsylvania leads 
with 3,458 enrolled companies, having passed 
New York, which led last year. Although 
the Endeavor movement has crystallized into 
so large an organization, none of its promoters 
feel the least diminution in their aggressive 
zeal. In President Clark’s annual address he 
alluded to the suggestion of a World’s Chris- 
tian Exvdeavor Union—a suggestion which 
came from Australia and.“ bas been seconded 
by England and China and India and Japan” 
—and added: “In my opinion the time has 
come for such an alliance, which will link 
many Christians of many nations together in 
ties of fellowship that they have never before 
known,” 


SYSTEMATIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE FUTURE, 


Probably it was under the inspiration of 
this thought that the trustees of the society, 
in one of their business sessions, took meas- 
ures looking toward a more systematic exten- 
sion of the Christian Endeavor movement in 
different countries. This is an important step 
in advance, and will tend to unite the Protes- 
tant Christian forces of the world as they have 
never been united hitherto. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL RALLIES. 


From a study of the official program it is 
evident that a great convention like this is 
skillfully planned, so that the attending dele- 
gates will go away inspired, informed and 
with a deeper feeling of consecration to the 
service of Christ and the church. As the so- 
ciety is not undenominational but interde- 
nominational special opportunity was offered 
in denominational rallies to develop a spirit 
of fidelity to the particular church to which 
each visiting delegate belonged. The need for 
information was provided for in a series of 
conferences upon questions of importance to 
Endeavor workers. Aithough this program 
was so happily planned, its successful carry- 
ing out depended largely upon the energetic 
and intelligent preparations made for the con- 
vention by the local committee of ’94, of 
which Rev. J. Z. Tyler, D. D., of the Disciple 
Church was chairman. It was the testimony 
of all, officers and delegates alike, that this 
committee had performed its work in an 
admirably efficient manner. Nevertheless, its 
business ability was so great that its expense 
account was $4,000 smaller than those of the 
committees immediately preceding. This 
economy was not at the expense of the dele- 
gates; on the contrary, to them it seemed 
that Cleveland must be a land flowing with 
milk and honey. The society, in thoughtful 
recognition of such faithful and efficient work, 
presented the Cleveland Union, through the 
committee of 94, with a beautiful banner. 
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TWO ENDS ACCOMPLISHED, 


There are two things this society and these 
conventions are doing, two general results 
they are bringing about, not to mention at 
this point the other more special aims that 
are being fruitfully followed. The first Dr. 
Tyler spoke of in his address of welcome for 
the committee of ’94. ‘ First, and above all,” 
he declared, ‘‘ you represent loyalty to our 
crowned Christ. ... The personal Christ is 
moving from the midst of theological warfare 
and stands before believers in a clearer light 
today than ever before. In the battle that 
has been waged against our common faith it 
may be that outposts established centuries 
ago, but never appointed by Christ Himself, 
have been surrendered, but if we have sur- 
rendered these outposts established in medix- 
val times I rejoice that there has been sub- 
stantial gain as we have been driven back to 
the very citadel of our common faith and 
gather around the personal Christ as never 
before.”’ This courageous sentiment of Dr. 
Tyler’s found its echo again and again in suc- 
ceeding speeches. 

The second general result of the Endeavor 
movement, as it has at present taken shape, 
was hinted at by Rev. William Patterson of 
Canada, who in a brilliant and humorous 
speech replied to the addresses of welcome. 
He said: ‘‘ We are glad to be here, all na- 
tionalities, States and provinces, because the 
way to break down prejudices and all denom- 
inational barriers and all international bar- 
riers is to get men together and to get them 
to know one another.” It would be absurd, 
not to say impossible, for Christians to go 
away from such a convention and try to pro- 
mote a narrowly denominational spirit, a nar- 
rowly sectional spirit or a narrowly national 
spirit. 

Christian Endeavor is not intended to lead 
to church union, but whatever its aims may be 
its interdenominational element is one phase 
of that growing desire among Christians to 
put an end to the humiliation of a divided 
church. With an instinctive fear of this ten- 
dency the Methodists have attempted to har- 
ness the Christian Endeavor idea to their own 
denominational chariot. Their success is evi- 
dently bemoaned by some of their own most 
faithful churchmen, for Rev. Charles Roads of 
Philadelphia, in reporting for the Methodist 
Episcopal rally, said he still had hopes that 
this great church ‘‘ would wheel into line, and 
then the Presbyterians would have to‘look out 
for their laurels.’”’ Many wise words were 
spoken on the subject of Christian union by 
various speakers, but the brevity of this report 
forbids even a synopsis of their thought ora 
list of the speakers. 
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THE AID TO BE GIVEN TO GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


Among the several lines of action which 
President Clark urged in his address was one 
which the great strike brought into promi- 
nenve—good citizenship. It was curious that 
the banner given for pre-eminently successful 
efforts in this direction should have fallen to 
the lot of the Chicago Union, curious in view 
of the anxious and bloody days of such recent 
memory. Some in the audience suggested that 
Chicago sorely needed so much of encourage- 
ment as was to be had from a banner like this. 
In the history of the world many a good cause 
has found inspiration in the blood of its 
martyrs, and Christian Endeavor good citi- 
zenship has its martyr, too, in Robert Ross, 
who fell in the vain effort to preserve the 
purity of elections not long ago in Troy. 

There was even some talk at the convention 
of forming Robert Ross Associations of Good 
Citizenship. The speeches on the general 
subject by Dr. Smith Baker of Boston and Dr. 
E. B. Chappell of St. Louis were among the 
ablest at the convention. Dr. Chappell la- 
mented the fact that the ideal of the young 
man of today in America is the money baron. 
The Goulds, Astors and Vanderbilts are the 
heroes of his fancy. What are lawyers, schol- 
ars, poets and statesmen compared with men 
like this? What wonder that under such cir- 
cumstances the young man too often sets out 
to reach the coveted goal by the shortest pos- 
sible route, leaving behind him such impedi- 
ments as honesty, justice and humanity? In 
Dr. Chappell’s address there was an under- 
current of feeling that the social problems 
that confront men teday are not to be solved 
by a timid conseryatism. President Tucker 
of Dartmouth in his address on The Claims of 
an Educated Life spoke noble and wise words 
to the same point. He said: ‘* Ove of the most 
terrible falacies into which we fall is that of 
assuming in the midst of so much prosperity 
that things are about right. Things are not 
about right because they are better than they 
were. Let us not deify progress. Progress is 
nothing but the intelligent, patient, persistent 
action of the wiser and better men working in 
harmony with the purpose of God. Today 
the theory, the hope, the struggle; tomorrow 
the fact. Somebody must think and keep 
right on thinking if the world is to grow bet- 
ter.’’ President Tucker's message was one of 
the most important brought to the convention, 
but partly owing to the fact that his voice 
was not strong enough to fill so large an audi- 
torium, and partly owing also to the fact that 
many good and true men cannot yet Aear such 
doctrine, however strong the voice, this mes- 
sage failed to make the impression it should 
have made. But words like those are never 
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wasted, they prepare the ground for some 
coming sower. 
OPPOSITION TO THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

A no less vital interest than good citizen- 
ship is temperance. Christian Endeavorers 
from various parts of the country reported the 
work they had done in inforcing the laws and 
fighting the saloon. At the special confer- 
ence on temperance the delegates had a rare 
treat for they heard Francis Murphy and his 
son and John G. Woolley. Those who have 
heard Woolley know how pyrotechnic his ora- 
tory is, but they also recognize what sincerity 
it is that bursts into such brilliant displays of 
simile and metaphor. 

MISSIONARY EXTENSION. 

The convention will probably be remem- 
bered as much for the step it took toward mis- 
sionary extension as for any one thing. At 
the rallies, and especially at the conference 
on this work, deep interest was awakened. 
At the close of the misionary committee’s con- 
ference, when volunteers for the field were 
called for, 100 came forward to offer them- 
selves. Nor was this the only evidence of 
interest in missions. Festooned from one end 
of the gallery to the other was a continuous 
sheet of paper, over 450 feet long, containing 
the names of societies that had given $10 or 
more to missions during the past year. The 
whole sum contributed amounted to over 
$380,000. 

Of all the picturesque and exciting scenes 
which have characterized these great assem- 
blages none, saving the consecration service, 
were more stirring than that created by the 
announcement that Washington, and not Bal- 
timore, was to have the convention in 1896. 

Sut the Baltimore delegation magnanimously 
united in the rejoicing of Washington and its 
friends. 

Cleveland will miss the pleasant, earnest 
faces on its streets, as it is obliged to turn its 
thoughts from the words and incidents of the 
great convention and to begin picking up the 
industrial wreckage left by the strike. Two 
years ago it sang its song of Cleveland, ’94. 
This song was heard, but uow its echoes even 
are rapidly dying away in the distance. 


H. E, B. 
om . a — 


Man’s unhappiness, as I construe, comes of 
his greatness; it is because there is an infinite 
in him, which with all his cunning he cannot 
quite bury under the finite. —Carly/e. 

—_ 

Wealth has its place, but it is so great a 
place that where the estimate of its worth is 
not controlled by Christian faith it turns men 
aside—whether rich or poor—in their concep- 
tions of human blessedness.—Dr. Rk. W. Dale. 
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EDUCATION. 


-—— Yale Theological Seminary will reeeive 
$50,000 and Hampton Institute, Virginia., 
$5,000 from the estate of the late Mrs. Emily 
Fitch of New Haven. 

—— Yale University has received from L. W. 
Andrews an especially valuable collection of 
rare manuscripts and early specimens of book- 
making. One Caxton is worth $1,000 and the 
value of the collection is put at $12,000. 


—— Joseph Dana Bartley, A.M., formerly 
principal of the high schools of Concord, 
N.H., Burlington, Vt., and Bridgeport, Ct., 
has been unanimously elected to the princi- 
palship of the Bradford, Mass., high school. 


— The twelfth annual Commencement of 
Gates College, Nebraska, occurred June 17--20. 
Rev. T. W. Andrews of Dalton, Mass., gave the 
address before the young people’s societies, 
Seven graduated from the preparatory course 
and eight from the musical, normal and busi- 
ness courses. About 250 have been in attend- 
ance during the year despite the hard times. 
Dr. A. R. Highman, late dean and professor of 
Latin in Nebraska Wesleyan University, takes 
the department of ancient languages made 
vacant by the death of Prof. H. H. White, and 
Prof. Henry C. Cowles, who graduated at 
Oberlin and has taken postgraduate work in 
Chicago University, has been chosen instructor 
in science. Prof. George A. Gregory, after 
twelve years of untiring service, takes a year’s 
vacation and his brother, Prof. H. E. Gregory, 
will act as instructor in mathematics during 
the coming year. 


—— In connection with the School of Ap- 
plied Ethics at Plymouth there will be an 
important conference of educators on The Re- 
lation of Education to Ethics during the week 
Aug. 5 to 11, inclusive. Opportunity will be 
given for free and full discussion, President 
MacAlister of Drexel Institute will give three 
lectures on The Relation of the School to the 
Labor Problem, Dr. W. G. Anderson of Yale 
one on The Ethical Element in Physical 
Training, Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard 
one on The School as an Ethical Instrument, 
Prof. Felix Adler one on Organic Education 
and Prof. W. H. Burnham of Clark University 
one on The Educational Movement in Europe 
in Relation to Social and Political Movements. 
Mr. Ray Greene Huling, head master of the 
Cambridge English High School, is secretary 
of the conference and will give information 
respecting it. 

—— Berea College closed a most prosperous 
year June 27. It has had the largest attend- 
ance in its history and is securing a larger 
access to the white people of the South than 
ever before. And this in spite of the fact that 
it admits colored students on a basis of entire 
equality. The number of white students from 
the North has increased threefold, so that the 
college is accomplishing the double mission of 
opposing caste and effacing sectional lines. 
Berea is the natura! capital of the loyal moun- 
tain whites and a monument of the old anti- 
slavery sentiment of the State, which was 
stronger than most Northerners are aware. A 
grandson of Hon. Cassius M. Clay has accepted 
a position as tutor of history at Berea for the 
coming year. Mr. E. G. Dodge, of the class of 
93, after a year’s postgraduate work at Chi- 
cago, will return as tutor in classics. Mrs. 
D. H. Carlock is placed in charge of the nor- 
mal training department. The oration on 
Commencement Day, in the great tabernacle, 
was given by Dr. Arthur Little of Boston and 
was a masterly address—a sound and schol- 
arly treatment of social questions, yet so plain 
as to be appreciated by the rudest mountain- 
eers in the vast audience. The trustees have 
appointed Walter Crafts of the Commercial 
National Bank of Columbus and Messrs. G. H. 
Burrows and W. A. Gamble of Cincinnati as a 
permanent committee on investments. Hon. 
Darwin R. James of Brooklyn, Dr. A. P. Fos- 
ter of Boston and other trustees will take an 
active part in raising funds, which are much 
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needed for advancing the work so providen- 
tially opened. 
a ommend 


AN UNJUST CHARGE. 


In our issue of June 21 we criticised a Sun- 
day church service reported in the Springfield 
Republican for June 11. According to that re- 
port, which the minister who officiated has 
substantially verified in a communication to 
the Republican of June 20, a large company of 
wheelmen rode to the church from neighboring 
towns, a decorated wheel of a well-known 
bicycle firm was placed beside the pulpit, the 
firm’s band of twenty-four pieces played se- 
lections of music in the church and on the 
lawn outside, where lemonade was furnished, 
and the minister in his sermon referred in 
complimentary terms to the wheel of the firm, 
as he says, ‘‘ out of courtesy to them for their 
loan of it.’ The Waterbury American says 
that the firm is sending out clippings of the 
sermon asan advertisement. The report above 
referred to did not give the denomination to 
which the minister belonged, but we received 
information from a private source, which we 
have hitherto found reliable, that he was a 
Methodist, and so stated. As soon as we 
learned that he belonged to another denomi- 
nation, we publicly apologized to the Meth- 
odist Church. 

The editor of Zion’s Herald, having called 
on us for the source of the facts on which we 
had commented, was referred to the report in 
the Springfield Republican for June 11, and the 
source from which we learned that the minister 
was a Methodist was named to him. In an edi- 
torial entitled An Unjust and Unbrotherly 
Criticism, he says: 

We must express our amazement that the 
Congregationalist should make such severe 
strictures upon the ministers of another de- 
nomination, with so slight knowledge of the 
facts, and when the very data to which refer- 
ence was made in justification showed the ac- 
cusation to be utterly false. 

The editorial of which this extract is a 
specimen is copied into the Christian Advocate. 
We should be quite content to leave to the 
readers of these papers the verdict of the 
truth or falsity of our statements if the data 
referred to were before them. If the editors 
of these two papers are the kind of Christians 
we have supposed them to be, they will show 
the justice or injustice of their charge by 
printing the report of the Republican together 
with our paragraph. It happily is rare for 
a religious paper to make against a contem- 
porary such a charge as we have quoted, 
and still more rare for it to be reprinted by 
reputable papers whose editors are not them- 
selves conversant with the facts. 

pean SL 


That religion has most divinity which does 
most for humanity.—0O. P. Gifford. 
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Marriages. 





(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


KNOWLTON—BABB-—In Holden, July 11, by Bev. 
Thomas E, Babb, father of the bride, Frank J. Knowl. 
ton and Agnes C, Babb. 

PATTERSON—ADAMS-—In Auburndale, July ll, by 
Rev. Calvin Cutler, Henry Whiteley Patterson and 
Jane Harrington, daughter of John Q. Adams, Esq., 
all of Auburndale. 

ig ig ILMORE-~—In Springfield, July 5, by Rev. 

Frobock, Rev. Levi Rodgers of Greenwich, Ct., 
ot Jessie ( ‘atherine Gilmore of Springfield. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 











REYNOLDS—In Redfield, S.D., June 27, Mary, wife of 
Rey. Lauriston Reynolds, formerly of Yarmouth, Me. 

TURNER-In Medfield, July 5, Mrs. Eliza F. Turner, 
aged 70 yrs., 11 mos. 


IVORY HARMON. 


Ivory Harmon died suddenly at Newton Center, June 
25. He was bora in Buxton, Me., March 8, 1821, and came 
to Boston fifty-four years ago. For half a century he 
was in business as contractor and builder. He drove 
the first piles on the Back Bay, built several churches 
and about 100 of the fine residences there. besides some 
of the finest public buildings, offices and stores in 
Boston. 

He was connected with the People’s Bank and the 
Eliot Savings Bank of Roxbury, and for twenty-five 
years was a member of the Mechanics Association. He 
was identified with Immanuel Congregational Church 
from its early history, served as deacun for ——« years 
and took great interest in the erection of its two houses 
of worship. 

He was a man of great integrity of character, whose 
judgment was often sought in public affairs and highly 
esteemed by all who knew bim. He resided in Roxbury 
forty years and in Newton Center the last few years. 
He leaves a widow and one daughter, the wife of Rev. 
D. A. Morehouse. 











To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “‘ BROWN’S 
CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE.” Soap 
is the only safeguard against tartar on the teeth. 
Camphor strengthens and relieves soreness of the 
gums. 





That Tired Feeling 


So common at this season, is a serious 
condition, liable to lead to disastrous 
results. It is a sure sign of declining 
health tone, and that the blood is im- 
poverished and impure. The best and 
most successful remedy is foun’? in 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which makes rich, healthy blood, and 
thus gives strength to the nerves, elas- 
ticity to the muscles, vigor to the brain 
and health to the whole body, In truth 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Makes the Weak Strong 


Be sure to get Hood’s and only Hood’s, 
$1; six for $5. Prepared only by C. I. 
Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25c. 














CLEVERLY PLANNED. 


You know that in a small dining-room every 
inch of floor space is valuable. Yet it is possible 
with clever furniture to make a small room look 
actually large. 

The sideboard is the first piece to decide. We 
have seen many ingenious arrangements for a small 
Sideboard (and we have ourselves devised many), 
but never have we beheld a better pattern than the 
one here shown. It is absolutely unique, and it 
takes almost no space from the room. 

Here are three large drawers, one of which is 
lined for small silver. The side closets are fitted 


with shelves. The top is 50 inches in width, having a recessed center section with in- 


closed demi-top, which is very decorative. 


There is a three-foot beveled mirror, flanked on either side with antique carved 
posts. It is a beautiful model, very commodious and not at all expensive. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, 


NEAR NORTHERN RAIL- } 


BOSTON. 


ROAD STATIONS 
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19 July 1894 
THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


From the moment of issuing the proclama- 
tions by President Cleveland the riotous 
demonstrations at Chicago and elsewhere sub- 
sided to very moderate proportions, and with 
the subsidence of violence the strikers rapidly 
lost ground. At this writing the railroads 
are overwhelmed with applicants for places, 
and the strike has every appearance of being 
completely broken. Traces of it may linger 
for a while yet, but it has lost its power to 
seriously disturb business outside its dimin- 
ishing immediate sphere. 

Three great strikes have now passed—that 
of the coal miners, that of the railroad men on 
the Great Northern and that of the American 
Railway Union. It may be too much to ex- 
pect that in the readjustments of business and 
necessary reductions of wages there will be 
no further trouble of the same sort, but it 
would seem to be clear from the recent expe- 
rience of the strikers that a good cause at the 
start is an absolute essential in order to ob- 
tain the sympathy of the public and have any 
hope of success. 

The report of the crop estimating depart- 
ment at Washington is not relied upon im- 
plicitly by dealers in grains, but in a loose 
way it has its value. The July report is es- 
pecially important in its statements as to the 
corn outlook. It appears that the acreage 
sown is 76,349,000, against 72,036,000 in 1892, 
while the condition of the crop July 1 was 95 
per cent., against 93.2 per cent. in 1893, The 
prospect seems excellent for a large crop, but 
not till the middle of August can any hopes 
be safely built upon the corn crop as a basis 
of better trade. By that time the hot winds 
will have passed ¢nd the crop will be well 
along toward maturity. And a good corn 
crop is needed, as the same bureau report 
foreshadows a very light yield of spring wheat 
in the Northwest. 

From returns already in it is estimated that 
the railroads of the country have lost over 
$100,000,000 in their earnings in the first half 
of the year, in comparison with the earnings 
of a year ago. As the railroad earnings de- 
pend on the yolume of freight and passenger 
traftic, they afford a very good measure of 
the country’s business. The shrinkage has 
been enormous, and, worst of all, is still as 
bad as ever. To be sure, since the coal strike 
ended there has been an increase in the out- 
put of iron, and a very substantial increase, 
and the unusually bad railroad earnings of 
the moment are due to the temporary ob- 
structions to traffic by the strike. But one 
influence after another comes along to defeat 
all hopes. In New England we find two very 
large mills closing for a protracted seasu. 4 
example most likely to be followed by others. 
Prices of mill products, such as those of the 
Fall River mills, are weak and threaten 
trouble over the wages of operatives. 

But in the midst of a very dull situation 
and most unpromising outlook it may well 
be remembered that we are solving, one after 
another, the great problems incident to a 
revolution in business conditions. First came 
the collapse of credit and bringing to account 
of the speculative elementin trade; next came 
the duty of legislation upon the currency and 
tariff, now we are working to readjust wages 
to a smaller volume of business, reduced 
prices and smaller profits. Finally we shall 
have established the factors of business pros- 
perity on a solid basis, from which improve- 
ment will be possible and probable. 

racecars eins 


DEFINITIONS, 
SLANG: Language on probation.—H. C. Bun- 
ner. 


Pouitics is the science of exigencies.— 
Louis Kossuth. 

Happiness: A true sense of the proportion 
of things.—Charlotte Mellen Packard. 


A PARABLE: A heavenly story with no 
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earthly meaning.—English student, in an ex- 
amination paper. 

Sin: That which in any time or country, or 
under whatsoever condition or outward ap- 
pearances, means the living by the lower in- 


stead of the higher side of our natures.— Rich- 


ard Le Gallienne. 

An INTERPRETER is a man who pours lan 
guages from vessel to vessel and gives to 
every country the thought of some great mind 
in its mother tongue. He is an intellectual 
middleman. He cannot speak to everybody, 
only to seven; the eighth will not understand 
him.— Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 





THE food exposition is an educator for house- 
keepers. You are not obliged to attend it to ap- 
preciate the value of Borden’s Peerless Evaporated 
Cream. 
uniform results assured. 


This Dash 
Lamp 


Insist upon having Bor- 










lights the darkest 


country road. 


The Tubular Dasu Lamp No.13 of the S. 
G. & L.Co. is equally good as a Side | amp 
or Hand Lantern. Has a powerful reflec- 
tor and either a plain or Bull’s-Eye globe. 
Won't blow out in strongest wind, and 
can be filled, lighted, regulated, and ex- 
tinguished without removing the globe. 
Throws light 200 feet straight ahead. 

Buy it of your dealer. He has it, or can get it 
for you if you insist. Send for our cat: logue. 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 


Syracuse,N.Y. Chicago: 25 Lake St. 





1S THE BEST. 

NO SQUEAKING 
5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF.” 
$4 $350 FINE CALF& KANGAROO 
$ oe WORK SOLES. 

$2. | 

$2 # EXTRA FINES ENS 
$2, "3 ® BovsScHgo SHOES. 


50 APIES 
$3328 x3 eS TDONGOL, 
» SEND Bes CATALOGUE 

W:-L-DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
-noney by wearing the 

gias $3. J0 Shoe, 
t manufacturers of 


W.L. DoucLas 
$3 SHO 







Vue eas # ve 
wei. D 
Because, we ate the lare« 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 


the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


Your grocer can supply you; always ready ; 








Financial. 





Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 
We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
| free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co,.‘san'n 


Please mention the Conyregationalist. 


te" 


Home | NVESTMENTS. 


Send for NVESTME 


CJ BROWN, 
178 Devonshire St. 
Room 522 Boston. 























INVESTORS | 


In J. B. Watkins, Lombard, Equitable, Jarvis- 
Conklin and other defunct loan companies 
should write to 
The Atias Land and Investment Co., 

sawrence, Kansas. 

We have given hundreds of Investors information and 
assistance. Special facilities and large corps of corre 
spondents over all the Western States, securities ex- 
amined, interest and principal collected, defaulted 
mortgayes foreclosed, lands rented and sold, taxes paid, 
mortgages bought and sold. Receivers’ hands are full. 
Their interests are hostile to yours, we can serve you bet- 
terandcheaper. Write and see, 1. u. y KE RKINS, Pres 


ANNUITY BONDS 


Afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter and further information 
address B. G. Carpenter, 256 Broadway, N.Y. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


~ The Man with the White Duck 


Trousers Playing Tennis is strictly in style. 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting and Outing. Ours 
are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen of all the leading 
colleges. rice #1.50, postpaid. Send leg and waist 
measure; allow for two-inch roth at bottem. Send stamp 
for illustrated ¢ atalogue of 1894 Outing Clothing. Sive 
from 25 to 50 per cent. in buying direct. 

___ S. Lombard, 46-52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 


DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write Select famil 
patronage for 10 years. If interested, send self-ac 
sresses ame ae envelope to Miss RACHAEL T. WYA1 r, 

Centreville, ¥ aes, 

















GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 


Diary ‘and Memorandum 
Book for the asking. 








TWO COLD MEDALS. 
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THE WALDENSIANS IN AMERIOA. 


BY REV. DR. CHARLES J. RYDER, SECRETARY A. M. A. 

A letter has recently come to me telling of 
the intensely interesting work among the 
Waldensians in Valdese, N. C., which I am 
sure the readers of the Congregationalist will 
be interested in. The writer, Mr. M.A. Jabier, 
is the teacher of the mission school among 
these colonists. The A. M. A. pays his sal- 
ary. Wehave also a pastor at the Waldensian 
church whose salary is partially provided for 
from the A. M. A. treasury. I quote from 
Mr. Jahier’s letter: 

Sunday, June 24, I preached to a good and 
attentive congregation. I had the Sunday 
school at half-past eight and the preaching at 
ten in the morning, and prayer meeting at 
four in the afternoon. At this last service I 
went to a farm called Baziglia. It is named 
for a place in one of the valleys of Pied- 
mont—a place which is noted as a fortress 
during the persecutions of the Waldensian 
church. It was the refuge of the Walden- 
sians when they reconquered their native 
country after their exile in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, etc., and in memory of that famous 
place two or three families gave to their farms 
the same name. The Fourth of July was cel- 
ebrated here at the schoolhouse, There were 
forty-four children. I spoke to them of the 
independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica, its founders, its Declaration of Independ- 
ence, etc. For July and August it is impossi- 
ble to have the day school—it is too hot—but 
I will continue the night school, D. V., at 
least for two or three nights a week. The 
Sunday will go on as usual—no vacancy for 
the Sabbath school. 

What more stirring facts could be reported 
than these given by this Waldensian teacher? 
The thrill of patriotic enthusiasm stirs these 
colonists as they think of the old fortress of 
But realizing that they are most 
loyal to the fatherland who are truest to the 
land of their adoption, they gather on the first 
Fourth of July in which they are residents in 
the United States and celebrate our glorious 
anniversary. Such a work as this appeals to 
every Christian and to every patriot in Amer- 
ica for its support and enlargement. 


Baziglia. 


— ~ 


THE NEW SLAVERY. 


This is a portion of the ringitig speech made 
by Senator Gordon of Georgia in the Senate 
last week: 


This trouble involves in its meshes the 
very life of the republic, which is a repub- 
lic of law, if it is a republic at all. And 
whenever the will of the people fails to 
support the law, the government would be 
defunct. There is no government here ex- 
cept a government recognized and upheld 
by the free will of the people as a govern- 
ment of law—law sanctioned by the popular 
will, law to protect public property, pri- 
vate property and private rights, law to 
protect the working man in his right to dis- 
pose of his labor and to sell it wherever he 
pleased; and whenever that right is im- 
peded by Mr. Debs or Mr. Anybody-else, it 
is a defiance not only of the spirit that lies 
at the foundation of the institutions of the 
country, but it is the inauguration of a 
system of slavery not known in the past 
history of the republic. There had been a 
time when the Southern master had the 
right to order his slave to desist from labor 
or to begin labor, but that institution had 
been recognized in the fundamental law of 
the land, and was wiped out in blood drawn 
from the veins of the Northern and South- 
ern kindred. But there never had lived a 
man on this covtinent who had the right 
to order one of his own blood to cease from 
labor. Such a right was so preposterous, 
so utterly abhorrent to every thought which 
an American citizen ought to entertain, that 
it was impossible for him to treat it with 
any consideration whatever. 


— 


BIOGRAPHIOAL, 


ALFRED BROOKS DASCOMB, 


REV. 








Mr. Dascomb was born in Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., 


in 1837, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1858 and 
studied theology in private. 
16, 1862, at Waitsfield, Vt., 
been preaching for a year or more. 
Stalled pastor of that church Nov. 15, 1866. 


He was ordained, Jan. 
where he had already 
He was in- 
From 
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1874 to 1878 he was pastor of the church at Win- 
chester, Mass. In 1879 he became pastor at Bellows 
Falls, Vt., where he remained till compelled by 
failing health to give up active labors. He has 
since resided at Westminster, Vt., where he was 
principal of the seminary for two years following 
his graduation from college. Mr. Dascomb died 
July 13, leaving a widow, three sons and three 
daughters. In all his pastorates he has left grateful 
memories of his service as an able, devoted and 
beloved minister. 


REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

Rev. Jonathan Edwards, pastor:of the church at 
Wellesley Hills since 1876, died suddenly at his 
home there on the morning of the 16th. He wasa 
son of Rev. Dr. Justin Edwards, and was born at 
Andover, July 17, 1820, when his father was pastor 
of the South Parish in that town. He was educated 
at Phillips Andover Academy, at Yale College and 
Theological Seminary, and graduated at Andover 
Seminary in 1847. Ordained in 1848, his first charge 
was at Woburn, from which he went in turn to 
Rochester, N.Y., Dedham and Wellesley Hills. 
Karly in the seventies he served as president of 
Colorado College. During nearly forty years of bis 
long public ministry he has served churches in the 
vicinity of Boston, always honored and beloved by 
his brethren and among the churches. For many 
years he has been a member of the Winthrop Club. 
So vigorous and interested was he in his work and 
in all public affairs that his friends did not realize 
that he had passed the allotted age of threescore 
and ten. 

Believe me, my friends, there is no such 
thing as independence till we die. In the 
grave we shall be independent to purpose— 
not till then. While we live, the defense and 
prosperity of our country depends less even 
on hearts of oak than on hearts of flesh, on 
the patience which seeks improvement with 
hope but not with haste, on the science which 
discerns what is lovely in character and honor- 
able in act, and on the fine art and tact of 
happy submission to the guidance of good 
men and the laws of nature and of heaven.— 
John Ruskin. 





TiMES CHANGE.—The old style convivial revelers, 
who sat long and drank heavily, would not care for 
such a delicate sideboard as that shown in another 
column of this paper in the announcement of Paine’s 
Furniture Co., but the clever woman of today who 
is trying to furnish her dining-room at low cost, yet 
with great beauty, will be deeply interested in this 
ingenious sideboard combination. The design is 
strikingly beautiful, and few persons would ever 
realize that this sideboard was not custom-built 
cabinetwork. 





Columbia 
Excellence 


Is assured by the exceptional facilities 










and perfect organization of é the 
Col ~ umbia plant. an ; The 
oe 
said ia eae 


splendid training of heads 
"> and hands, all =. 
ier spired with ambi- 
tion for continual 
improvement in 
construction, keeps 





and 
Columbias far in the lead, and makes 
them the standard bicycles of the world— 
unequalled, unapproached. 


both design 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 

POPE MFC. CO., CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 
Our catalogue is unusually attractive, and 
will be of value and interest to every intend- 


ing pure haser of a wheel. It 1s free at our 
agencies, or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 


&¢ ee ee © & ec ee & 
HEALTH 
9 RESTORED. 


THE IDEAL For the Restoration and 








A Brand 
of the 
Famous 







“S.A.&M.” 


(Trade Mark.) 





Look carefully for the trade 
mark and accept no substitute 


ALL THE FAMILY USE 





























: 
z 
Because it heals all skin affections and 
allays irritation. It will positively cure 
Eczema, Itching, 
Chafing, Erysipelas, 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid, 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 tuo-cent stamps for liberal sample and book, 


“Use COMFORT SOAP, 
Yhe Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
ttands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake 


c bul DIKECI AND SAVE DEALEN’S 
Ay, $12 AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

% \ A buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
1) ‘JJable for either sex, made of Lest ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
ndjusted and tuily warranted. Write to-day for our 
Jorge complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc, 
1ree. OXFORD MEG. C 

838 Waba-h Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL, 





























> > OF THE WEST HAYNE MADE 


THE ALMA SANITARIUM 


$2. 15 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby C: 
compete with plated steel wheels, ax 
Made of = Bond 
iobe reliabieand ananeh for 3 years. Shi 
days’ trial. FREIGHT PAID; no money required in 
advance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest ‘and best koowa 
concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
*)> furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 


tobe as |, sold at the lowest factor 
petons. | waire TO-DAY for. our ree FREE BE illustrated 


: latest designs and styles pub’ 
OXFORD MFG. “C., 340 Wabash Ave.,. Chicago, it. 















ye = =" ANN 
awe AAD PAY EREIONT.— 


— walnut or oak Im- 
\ 4 — h Arm Singer sewing machine 
Cd $4 tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
MA and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
“4 Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
@ der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel 72 age “pape hepa any where on 
30 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
%, 000 now fn use. W. orly’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits, 
Cat This Out and send to-day machine or large free 
FRE catalogue, testimonials and Glimnses of the World’s Fair, 
mea rn - psf 
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PHYSICIANS and 4 The«ALMA” 
THE LEADING 
SURCEONS 
o< AMERICA’S 
HEALTH @ 
Tan eer Marne Savi Er rh ee 


RESORT Preservation of Health. 
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the numerous desirable features. 
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Elmore S, Pettyjohn, M. D., Medical Superintendent. ieethelane — sashes 

The Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent to any one 
upon request, contains a full and truthful statement of 
It is a beautiful book- 
let and furnishes you all necessary information. 


The Alma Senietten, | 
ALMA, MICE. 
Bs so @e 
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They turn 


“Pee Green 
E at the ball 
\_ and heel 
“4 even some of 
—* the best black 
\ stockings. 


Wash them with 
Pearline, and 
you ll have the black 












color restored. 
Does that look as though 
Pearline would “injure the 
clothes?” Things like these, 
hundreds of them, all more or 
less important, make Pearline 
the best thing to wash with. 
Then, on top of that, it saves 
labor, saves rubbing, saves wear 
and tear, time and money. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
en grocers will tell you “this is as 
: eee ane TES FALSES 
ine. ~— 
it Back Pearline is never peddled, 
and if your grocer sends 
you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 
send it back, 433 JAMES PYLE, N. Y, 
For 
o * 
Cleaning Silver 
there are many articles, good and 
bad— mostly bad—and but one 
best, and that is 
SILVER cTRO CoN 
ELEY si LIC... 
Nearly a million housekeepers say 
it’s best; once tried, you'll so 
decide. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s soll everywhere. 
THT 7 T7TOND CHIEN 77 Inna St, New York 
MEDICINE 





CURE WITHOUT 


BY THE 





The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the 
system from the Atmosphere by the action of the 
instrument. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 


The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 

a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 

HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. 
Asa cure of disease 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease curable, or the speed, certainty and perma 
nence of the cure. 

Since the introduction of this treatment into New 
England, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-kvown Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, who 
commend it for benefits personally received. 


Address, 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


? Why ? 
Look Like This 


Dent's TooTHacHE Cum 


Stops TooTHacHE INSTANTLY 
GUARANTEED 

Dow t ‘Jaxz Iurrations, All dealers, 

“ or send 15¢ to 

A SWELL AFFAIR. 6.6, DENT & CO., DETROIT, m 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
ete. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF NOVA SOOTIA AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK, in Yarmouth, N. 8., July 27. 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH, W. B. M., quar- 
terly meeting, Plymouth, July 24, 10.20 A.M. Round trip 
tickets at most stations. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ForR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon < Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
soe eee, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
yregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
KTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
freee tons! House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Coilege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) KE. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

ConGa. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Kev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
., Field Secretary; EK. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller imnfor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. / bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the UVongregational 
Churches of the United States’ (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 257 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnisves loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel uvpen day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soii- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its vork are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S, Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD. Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 











Tut AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, orvanizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, —— dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Koom 85, Koston. 
Post office address, Vox 1632. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and socia! condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding huuses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves 
sels; publishes tne Sarlor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Kev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established under the direction of the Massa- 
chusetts General Association, invites correspondence 
with churches seeking pastors or temporary supplies 
and with ministers desiring settlement or opportunity 
to preach. Careful attention will be given to rusiness 





from without the State. Office at Room 22A Congre- | 


gational House, oston. Rv. CHARLES B. RICH, 


Secretary. 
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Terrible Headaches 
RESULTING FROM 
DERANGEMENT OF STOMACH, 


LIVER, OR BOWELS, 
Relieved by 


AYER’S PILLS 


“T don’t believe 
there ever was so 
good a pill made 
as Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills. They 
)}, will do all you ree- 
Jommend them for 
and even more. 
When I have a 
cold and ache 
from head to heels, a dose or two of 
these pills is all the medicine needed to 
set me right again. For headache, they 
never fail. Ihave been a victim of ter- 
rible headaches, and have never found 
anything to relieve them so quickly as 
Ayer’s Piils. Since I began taking this 
medicine, the attacks have been less and 
less frequent, until, at present, months 
have passed since I have had one.”—C. 
F, NEWMAN, Dug Spur, Va. 

AYER’S PILLS 

Prize Medal at World’s Fair $ 
9000000000000000 000 
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CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized } 


1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 


Ww. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





cenpiiee, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. | 


Ponp’s ExtRACT, for al] pain, grows in reputation. 


Avoid weak and sour imitations. 


NOTHING STRANGE.—Intelligent people, who realize 
the important part the blood holds in keeping the body 
in a normal condition, find nothing strange in the 
number of diseases Hood’s Sarsaparilla is able to cure. 
So many troubles result from impure blood, the best 
way to treat them is through the blood. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla vitalizes the blood. 





Hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner pills, assist 
digestion, prevent constipation. 


| 
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SKINS ON FIRE 
Instantly 
Relieved by 


CUTICURA 







SKINS ON FIRE with torturing, dis- 
figuring eczemas and every species of 
itching, burning, and scaly skin and scalp 
diseases relieved by a single application and 
speedily cured by CUTICURA when the 
best physicians, hospitals, and all else fails. 
Sold throughout the ~orld. Price, CoTicura, 
50c,; BOAP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1, PoTTER Drua@ 
AND CHEM. Corp , 8_le Proprictors, Boston. 
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ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 


COUGH 
BALSAM, 


CURES 


COUGHS, Colds, 
Asthma, Hay Fever, 
AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 
Regular Sizes, 35c. and 75c. 


More than 25 years ago it was introduced ¢ 
, throughout New Engiand as a remedy for ¢ 

Coughs, Colds and Pulmonary Complaints, It ¢ 
» has constantly won its way into public favor, ¢ 
, until now it is the universal decision that ¢ 
» ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the ¢ 
Best Remedy for Curing Coughs, Colds, ¢ 
, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 
Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 

New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. 
Trial Size, 10 Cents. 
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DEMAND POND’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID 
ALL IMITATIONS. 





Rheumatism 
Chiiblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
_eeines| Lameness 
i ee Soreness 
(SESeEE] Wounds 
"nen Se” Cours 

BUFF WRAPPER. Catarrh 
Burns 


Colds 
Piles and 
ALL PAIN 





QQ94% 7 
: POND’S 


= PURE: 


sc omer EXTRACT 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


IT WILL CURE. 
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Million Meals 


of Nestlé’s Food 


were furnished to the Babies of America in 1893. 





Prepared with 
water only. 


HE supremacy of Nestlé’s Food is due to the fact that it 
furnishes NUTRITION, and is SAFE. The great danger 
connected with the use of cow’s milk in any form as a diet for 
infants is altogether avoided, as Nestlé’s Food requires the ad- 
dition of water only to prepare it for use. To prevent Cholera 
Infantum and summer diarrhaa, begin the use NOW of 


Nestlé's Food 


A large sample can of Nestlé’s Food, and our book «‘The Baby ”’ 
will be sent to any mother mentioning this paper. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., New York. 





